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IPEYTON BOSWELL 
— Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


An Aesthetic Yardstick 


NDOUBTEDLY the highest barrier between the artist and 
his public is the total absence of any accepted yardstick 
by which the quality of a work of art may be measured. There 
is today, in fact, a double standard—one for the old masters, 
another for the contemporaries. Everywhere is aesthetic an- 
archy. No man, it seems, speaks the other man’s language. 
With the advent of modernism, almost fifty years ago, let- 
ting down the bars of technical competence for a mass in- 
vasion of fervent but futile amateurs, the old standards van- 
ished beneath a flood of “architectonic form.” Loose use of 
Webster by the critics contributed to the laymen’s bewilder- 
ment. What was the use, they reasoned, when even the experts 
cannot agree. Even such standard words as “color” were 
lacerated beyond recognition; “perspective” was something 
Renoir had and didn’t have. Draftsmanship was aborted along 
with all the other common nouns. Cézanne, some experts 
claimed, was a great draftsman; others blamed it on his 
stigmatism. To ask simply for beauty in art was to risk one’s 
social standing. No wonder the harassed layman sought refuge 
in the defiant cliché, “I don’t know much about art, but I 
know what I like.” 

And now Frederic Taubes, prominent American artist, has 
block-busted .that asylum with his latest book, You Don’t 
Know What You Like. However, Taubes performs his opera- 
tion in a constructive, not a destructive, manner. He takes 
away the cliché, but he substitutes a yardstick that is more 
than adequate until other artists and writers get around to 
helping along the good work. 

Taubes avoids all condescension, and with good writing 
and intelligence tells his readers how to judge for themselves 
what is good and bad in art. All he asks is that they use some 
“mental effort,” for he early admits that art is harder to esti- 
mate than music or literature. There is nothing of the holier- 
than-thou attitude in the book; Taubes chats with his readers 
much as Titian must have talked with his apprentices. 

Taubes’ objective is to demonstrate that the old works of 
art and the new alike should be judged by the same standard. 
To do this he devotes the first half of his 183-page book to 
setting up a yardstick notched with these units of measure- 
ment: Paint Quality, Color, Illumination, Composition, De- 
sign, Draftsmanship, Taste and Originality. Judgment of these 
qualities must be based on precedent, for “without precedent 
we can speak only of an assumption and not of a criterion.” 

Taubes does not claim that his system of analysis is perfect 
or exhaustive, but the methods “should suggest directions in 
“which the examination of a painting should proceed in order 
to evaluate it correctly.” The yardstick “is nota lifeless tape 
whereupon the reading appears. automatically when it is 
stretched across a canvas. But, applied with deliberation and 
intelligence, it will prove to be a reliable help in criticism. . . . 
The same qualities and aesthetic rules which distinguished 
the work of the old masters should be sought in the work of 
our contemporary painters.” 

Here is the way Taubes has applied his yardstick to Renoir’s 
Rowers at Luncheon (in the Phillips Memorial Gallery) : 
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Paint Quality—of great eloquence. 

Color—brush stroke and contour of great delicacy, beauty. 
Illumination—though sun-spotted, most effective. 
Composition—dramatic, full of vitality. 
Draftsmanship—powerfully animated. 

Taste—immaculate in use of decorative elements. 
Originality—complete in technique and colors. 


Readers of the book will enjoy applying the same analysis 
to other pictures, adding, however, one qualification Taubes 
misses: Does it partake of its time? 

Along with his yardstick, Taubes defines with clarity and 
in plain words the various qualities and elements that go 
into a good oil painting. Most of his definitions are standard 
and it is only when he geis to draftsmanship that he touches 
thin ice: “Correctness of anatomy, proportion or perspective 
do not always constitute virtues; they are more likely to have 
a devitalizing effect on the drawing.” Those who feel that 
good draftsmanship denotes ability to register with absolute 
fidelity an objective fact will take issue here. 

The second part of the Taubes book is given over to “Trends 
in Contemporary Art,” wherein the artist-author reveals him- 
self as a follower of the middle-of-the-road group. As a re- 
action to the quasi-pornographic sentiment of such paintings 
as September Morn and “sweet” art in general, came Ex- 
pressionism, the Cult of the Ugly or “sour” art. Then “a 
horde of rebelling mediocrities, who would otherwise be ex- 
posed as dilettantes, scurried to the liberal arms of Modern 
Art.” Taubes has little sympathy for either school. “Sour” 
art for him is typified by Picasso’s Les Desmoiselles D’ Avig- 
non (Museum of Modern Art), and this is his reaction: 

“Negro art rocked the cradle of this painting. A genuine 
work of art from the Dark Continent is to Les Desmoiselles 
what the Tomb of Pope Julius the Second is to a Cypress Hill 
Cemetery memorial, A good—or bad—imitation of African 
art is as inferior as a good—or bad—imitation of Gothic 
or any other art.” 


Taubes is an author of decided opinions, and there are many 
things in this world he doesn’t like. Here are a few: 

Academicians—“Ever since its inception the Academy has 
been a pool in which stale water collects. On its miasmic 
banks the aesthetic saprophytes of conventionality and con- 
formity gather.” 

Abstractionists—“Abstract art serves mostly as a play- 
ground reserved for hopelessly limited talents, harmless 
cranks, feeble escapists, and belated oppositionists. The refuge 
of lost souls.” 

Surrealism—“There are proportionately more mental dis- 
orders among stockbrokers and realists in practical fields 
than among the professional Surrealists.” 

Social Protest Art—“Our social painters, despite their ef- 
forts to depict technological squalor, produce nothing more 
than lukewarm ‘still lifes.’ ” 

Slum Subjects—“The introduction of signs and lettering 
into a painting is usually a transgression against good taste. 
Popular signs such as ‘Joe’s Inn’ and ‘Cafe’ can have no mean- 
ing in a painting, no matter how useful! they are for the trade.” 

The Taubes book is well written, meaty and stimulating. 
But like all controversial books, it is chiefly valuable to those 
with minds of their own, for all that is Taubes is not neces- 
sarily so. Being an artist, he has strong likes and dislikes; 
being Taubes, his likes and dislikes are stronger than aver- 
age. Despite certain dogmatic statements, with which you may 
or may not disagree, You Don’t Know What You Like is sound 
thinking and must be recommended for every art library—as 
well as the collector who wishes a yardstick to point his way 
out of the maze of today’s contradictory criticism. 

One thing about Taubes, he has the courage to put him- 
self on record in black and white. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Our Embroidered Cover 


Sir: The cover on October 1 Dicest is 
very interesting. I just finished a dress 
for a little girl which I embroidered with 
wool yarn in the same stitch Van Gogh 
used on his Self Portrait. I was told when 
I was in France that Vincent was an un- 
grateful, selfish, lazy fellow who went 
to bed unwashed and with his clothes 
on and never appreciated anything his 
brother did for him. 

Anyway, he could embroider quite well, 
for a man! 

—Mrs. M. A. HOFFMASTER, 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Private Wieland Speaks 


Sir: I have just read the statements in 
your magazine by Boris Wolf. Would you 
be kind enough to print the following an- 
swer to him? 

“Art criticism has not fallen to the low 
ebb you seem to visualize. The taste of the 
American people is, at this point, at the 
highest point in our brief history. I hope 
that you do not limit art criticism to 
painting—or, if you do, perhaps you will 
agree with me that an improved taste 
in theatre, industrial design, etc., will in- 
directly result in a more discriminating 
pv'hlic when it comes to painting. 

Of course there is good and there is 
bad art. To say not is a near-sightedness 
on your part that disappoints me. If there 
isn’t good art and bad art, what is your 
point? Why the discussion? How can our 
taste be at low ebb? Perhaps I don’t care 
for the flavor of the art products of a 
particular age, say that of 18th century 
France. Regardless, I am able to discrim- 
inate between the relative merits of a 
Boucher, a Greuze, or a David. It would 
be folly to criticize them with the stand- 
ards of the next century, but am I wrong 
in believing that certain standards of 
criticism are more or less standard? 

In addition to “does this work of art in 
some way reflect its period,” there are 
some questions applicable to any work 
of art. Has the artist been able to express 
anything through a particular use of 
line, selection of colors, a well thought- 
out composition, use of texture, pattern, 
etc. Those are things you can ask any 
work of art, regardless of whether it is 
a Coptic textile, a window of Chartres, 
a Rouault or a Klee. 

Today for the first time, the artist has 
at his fingertips the art products of all 
different peoples from practically every 
period in the art history of man. No 
longer will artists work in a more or 
less similar style. Hence the confusion. 
From this period of what we may per- 
haps define as eclecticism will come 
great works of art. I am too close to 
them, and perhaps you also, to decry poor 
selection on the part of our art magazines 
—or to criticize a public for selecting 
what it does. What encourages me is that 
our public is curious and interested, anx- 
ious to be shown. So, let us do it with 
more sympathy. Seldom have I met peo- 
ple who dogmatically disliked certain 
works of art, rather, they didn’t under- 
stand them. And, once over the natural 
hesitancy prompted by a fear of appear- 
ing stupid, I have found them to be eager 
and sympathetic “students.” 

I am so grateful to the richness art 
has added to my life that I proselyte for 
it whenever I can. Does that sound 
strange for a soldier? 


¥ —PRIVATE RAMSEY WIELAND, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
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The Milkmaid: JAN VERMEER 
Lent by Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Dutch Masters of 17th Century Called to Aid Conquered Holland 


THE DuTCH are, and for centuries have 
been, a sturdy, enduring people. These 
qualities, evident in Holland’s political 
and economic history, characterize her 
art. The Dutch painters who in the 
Ith century fed off the earthy spirit 
of a newly emerging, newly powerful 
nation, recorded that spirit in enduring 
canvases. Now, with Holland in tem- 
porary eclipse, those canvases still en- 
dure. They recreate the spirit out of 
which the nation was forged, and around 
which today’s forces of freedom must 
Tally. 

One such rallying point is the singu- 
larly important exhibition of 17th cen- 
tury Dutch masterpieces at the Duveen 
Galleries, New York. The show, on view 
through Nov. 7, is built around three 
Stars: Rembrandt, Hals and Vermeer. 
In support is an imposing roster of 
painters, including De Hooch, Willem 
Kalf, Nicolaes Naes, Adriaen van Os- 
tade, Hobbema, Ruisdael, Jan Steen, 
@erborch and Willem van de Velde. In 
yall there are 70 canvases from noted 
Private and public collections, 
| Well-dressed, well-fed Dutch burghers 
and their wives live in these canvases; 
j”and expanses of the flat Holland land- 
Beape take the sun. Peaceful seascapes, 
tables loaded with food, peasants on 
holiday and spic-and-span interiors un- 
fold a warming picture of life in 17th 
Century Holland. 

Visitors are streaming into the gal- 
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leries at the rate of 1,000 a day. Their 
admissions (50c.) go to the Queen Wil- 
helmina Fund and the American Wo- 
men’s Voluntary Services. 

The critics, without exception, hailed 
the show as one to be seen again and 
again. Royal Cortissoz, making his first 
appearance of the season, began his re- 
view with the 15 Rembrandts, pointing 
out in the Herald Tribune that in his 
religious compositions, the artist’s ap- 
proach is that of the realist. Rembrandt, 
Cortissoz continued, “paints out of his 
heart and out of what seems almost 
like observation. His tremendous imag- 
inative power never drew him away 
from the issues of ponderable truth. If 
The Apostle St. Bartholomew, the Christ 
With Folded Arms and Christ With 
Pilgrim’s Staff are Biblical in feeling 
they are also examples of portraiture 
raised to a higher power, enveloped in 
pathos and tenderness. He invests his 
transcripts of contemporary models 
with a kind of other-worldliness by dint 
of creative instinct. These figures are 
extraordinarily moving in their hieratic 
dignity.” 

Turning to Rembrandt’s secular ex- 
hibits, Cortissozz drew attention to The 
Standard Bearer (“which has something 
like splendor’), Dirk Van Os (repro- 
duced last issue) and the “charming” 
portraits of Titus, Young Woman and 
Hendrickje Stoffels (see cover of this 
issue). The Tituses, the Herald Tribune 


critic wrote, “are subtly subjective stud- 
ies, and they have, besides, an infusion 
of that indefinable mystery which ap- 
pertains to the work of a man of su- 
preme gifts.” 

Hals, Cortissoz wrote, “is magnificent- 
ly objective, a prodigious man of his 
hands, the technical virtuoso in excelsis. 
He also, like Rembrandt, was a painter 
of life and character. In the superb 
portraits of the Bodolphes, husband and 
wife, note not only the searching por- 
traiture of the faces but the masterly 
definition of the hands. He had a por- 
tentous grasp upon the traits accessible 
in the visible world. His cachet remains, 
however, that of the consummate crafts- 
man. His quality in that role is revealed, 
disclosing him in his different moods. 
In the great Bodolphe portraits he uses 
the grand style with restraint and there 
are others in his more deliberate man- 
ner, notably the two of the Nicolaes 
Van der Meers, the Lady, and the Gen- 
tleman in White Doublet. Amongst the 
rest it is chiefly of his incomparable 
bravura that one is conscious. He paint- 
ed innumerable portraits, yet he found 
time for bits of genre, and several of 
them are included in the show, with 
The Merry Flute Player at their head 
for a positively exciting exposition of 
his sleight of hand. In this, as in all his 
works, he is emphatically a painter’s 
painter, knowing how to set off pyrotech- 
nics with a turn of the wrist. He has 
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The Merry Lute Player: Frans HAs 
Estate of John R. Thompson 


had his influence upon modern tech- 
nique. He is the delight and the despair 
of the technician.” 


Next comes Carel Fabritius whose 
Portrait of Rembrandt Cortissoz termed 
“a capital performance.” Fabritius 
serves as a transitional figure between 
his master, Rembrandt, and his pupil, 
Vermeer, the latter represented by two 
“superlative” examples, The Milkmaid 
and Lady Writing. The former, the 
Herald Tribune critic pointed out, “is a 
good illustration of the difference be- 
tween Rembrandt and Vermeer. The 
former concentrates his light in arbi- 
trary fashion. In Vermeer the light falls 
directly upon the figure but it also per- 
vades the scene, and especially its back- 
ground.” 

Nicolaes Maes, a Rembrandt pupil, 
loomed large for Cartossiz, who drew 
special attention to his Old Woman 
Spinning, one of the six pictures loaned 
to the recent world’s fairs by the Rijks- 
museum of Amsterdam. Maes, like Rem- 
brandt, Cortissoz continued, “is respon- 
sive to the appeal of sheer unadorned 
humanity, to the spontaneous color and 
movement of humble life.” Jan Steen 
“is one of the major celebrants of the 
familiar spectacle, eloquent in charac- 
terization, amazingly skillful in com- 
position, conferring unity upon crowded 
groups and always the finished execu- 
tant” ... as exemplified in Twelfth 
Night Feast and Peasants Before an 
Inn. 


Pieter de Hooch is represented by two 
accomplished works, Delft Courtyard 
and The Linen Cupboard (see page five), 
both of which drew comment from Cor- 
tissoz, who concluded his review of the 
show’s figure pieces by mentioning fur- 
ther the entries by Van Ostade, Ter- 
borch (“a man of talent rather than a 
man of genius’) and Van Mieris. 
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Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
described the exhibition as “thrilling 
and momentous,” and summed up its 
total effect: “A foil for the profound 
spiritual power of Rembrandt and the 
keen, high-spirited veracity of Hals, as 
exemplified in the realm of portraiture, 
is provided by the homely warmth, fre- 
quently the brilliant polish, also, of 
those artists who never tired of reveal- 
ing the intimate, clean, light-drenched 
beauty of Dutch home life.” Jewell, af- 
ter commenting at length on the main 
figures of the affair, had a good word 
for the landscapes, selecting Cuyp’s 
Pasturage Near Dordrecht as “truly 
superb” and Van de Velde’s Fishing 
Boats Offshore in a Calm as “one of the 
most arresting canvases in the exhibi- 
tion.” 


In a catalogue foreword, Adriaan J. 
Barnouw drew attention to the close 
link between post-Spanish-war Dutch- 
men and the free society that emerged 
and described the exhibition as “a rad- 
iant demonstration of the truth en- 
graved in every Dutchman’s heart that 
a nation’s surest way to survival and 
the lasting respect of the world is 
through devotion to the arts of peace.” 
Jewell in the Times pointed out the 
discrepancy between these lofty present- 
day sentiments and the actualities pre- 
vailing during the lifetime of the artists 
involved (the greatest died in bitter 
poverty). 

Miss Genauer of the World-Telegram 
was more forthright. Holland, she wrote, 
“did a beautiful job of neglecting her 
artists. ... Hals and Vermeer died pau- 
pers. Steen had to run an inn to eke 
out a living. Ruisdael died in the poor- 
house. And let a free spirit once shake 
off the shackles of fashion, attempt a 
work which might offend the vanity of 
his clients even though blazing new aes- 


Titus: REMBRANDT 
‘Lent by Charles S. Payson Collection 


thetic trials—and you get the tragedy 
of Rembrandt.” 

But these painters, denied the finan- 
cial rewards that accrued to their com- 
mercial (and today useless) contem- 
poraries, have built for Holland a tower 
of international prestige. Their efforts 
created an enduring Dutch monument 
to culture, and now, three centuries 
later, that monument lends sharp focus, 
poignancy and intensity to the efforts 
of contemporary Dutchman to recap- 
ture their native land. In performing 
this function, Holland’s great 17th cen- 
tury masters are demonstrating vividly 
the timeless and very practical value 
of art. 


Chicago Annual Opens Oct. 29 


The Art Institute of Chicago will, on 
Oct. 29, open its 53rd annual exhibition 
of American painting and sculpture. 
The show, which will continue through 
Dec. 10, carries a total of $2,500 in 
prizes. Like last year’s edition, the 
1942 annual has been assembled en- 
tirely by invitation. 

Jurors who will award the exhibi- 
tion’s eight prizes are Jerry Farnsworth, 
Franklin Watkins, John O’Connor, Jose 
de Creeft and Oronzio Maldarelli. The 
show will be reviewed and prizes an- 
nounced in a later issue of the DIGEST. 


Ceramic Art Exhibition 


In connection with its 42nd annual 
meeting, the New York Society of Ce- 
ramic Arts will hold an exhibition of 
American ceramic work at the Metro- 
politan Museum, Nov. 4 through the 
12th. Outstanding examples already ac- 
claimed in recent years will be shown, 
and by invitation, new work of promi- 
nent sculptors, potters and decorators 
in the ceramic field. 
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Religious Army Art 


A croup of triptyches, created under 
auspices of the Citizens Committee 
x Army and Navy, are on view in the 
eries of the National Academy of 
esign, New York, through Oct. 23. De- 
] sig ed as portable altars for services 
bi a Army and Navy camps, the trip- 
F tyches are designed to fold into compact 
es for traveling. 

After viewing the exhibition, Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times came to the 
conclusion that ‘the best treatment is 
‘that that involves comparatively few 
“details and in which the decorative 
| § scheme is worked out in terms of big 
|} simple masses. Paintings thus devised 
é ie much more carrying power .. . 
aS ng, definite color, whether or not 
“high in key, may be judged also a prime 
“asset.” Jewell liked the stylization used 
‘by Hildreth Meiére and Louis Ross in 
their handsome entry, and the natural- 
istic treatment in J. Nicolas’ triptych. 
‘One of “the very best” exhibits, accord- 
ing to Jewell, is that painted by Ellis 
Wilson, Negro artist, depicting St. Bene- 
dict the Moor. 

Other artists in the show are Ethel 
P. Paullin, Alfred Tulk, Edith Emer- 
son, Nina B. Wheeler, Alfred Floegel, 
Ada M. Cecere, Salvatori Lascari, Allyn 
Cox, Stow Wengenroth, Frank Reilly, 











































































con William L. Bottomley, C. N. Astori, 
: Mimi Jennewein, Violet Oakley, Eu- 
gene Savage and the late Rachel Rich- 
gedy § ardson. Sculptural work on display is 
by Gleb Derujinsky, Donald De Lue, 
nan- § Michael Lentz and Wheeler Williams. 
com- 
al Posters at the Riverside 
forts Current attraction at the Riverside 
nent Museum, New York, is an exhibition of 
iries 325 war posters representing all the 
cus, United Nations. The bulk of the collec- 
forts tion was lent by the Central Outdoor 
cap- Advertising Company of Cleveland, own- 
ning er of one of the most complete libraries 
cen- of international posters dealing in all 
vidly subjects. A number of industrial post- 
alue [ers from U. S. defense industries have 
been added to the governmental issues, 
along with a group of nine posters on 
29 | cloth from China, sent to this country 
by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
a The poster show closes Nov. 8. Ad- 
aie dress of the museum is 310 Riverside 
ugh Drive. Museum hours: 1 to 5 daily, 
) in closed Mondays. Admission is free at 
all times. 
the 
en- 
as There Is Still Time 
cil The huge National War Poster Com- 
Jose petition, announced in previous issues 
The of the Dicest, has drawn such tremend- 
au ous response (more than 100 applica- 
eT) tions for blanks a day) that the closing 
date has been postponed from Oct. 15 
to Oct. 22. 

Directed by Irwin D. Hoffman and 
nual Theodore S. Ruggles, of the Artists for 
Ce- Victory and the Council for Democracy, 
a of respectively, the competition carries 
‘tro- prizes of nine $300 war bonds. Jurors 
the are John Taylor Arms, Walter Bear- 
 ac- mann, Francis H. Brennan, Charles T. 
wn, Coiner, Stuart Davis, James T. Soby, 
omil- Rex Stout and Monroe Wheeler. Fur- 
tors ther data is listed in the Dicest’s “Com- 


Petitions” column. 
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Essington: ANTONIO P. MARTINO 


Macbeth Presents Strong Group Display 


A vicorous, colorful segment of Amer- - 
ican art reveals itself in the group 
show which the Macbeth Gallery, New 
York, has assembled as its autumn 
opener (through Oct. 31). The artists, 
most of whom show regularly at Mac- 
beth’s, are individual talents of stature. 
Taken together, their work adds up to 
a commendable cross-section of cur- 
rent American painting. 

At one end is Marsden Hartley’s 
Portland Head Light, described by How- 
ard Devree in the Times as “extraordin- 
ary,” and “one of the artist’s most im- 
pressive achievements, which gains 
power and appeal with every seeing.” 
Its rugged semi-abstraction and the 
pounding fury of its surf are a direct 


antithesis to the serenity and natural- 
ism of Peter Hurd’s New Mexican land- 
scape and Herbert Meyer’s moody au- 
tumn view. In between, technically, 
are Walt Killam’s Noank, Winter, a 
richly pigmented, essentially simplified 
view of a quiet town under snow, and 
Antonio P. Martino’s Essington, a lush- 
ly colored view of grounded boats (re- 
produced above). 

Other contrasting exhibits are Moses 
Soyer’s lovely, soft-hued Tired Dancer, 
and Joseph De Martini’s forceful, res- 
onantly toned The Headlands. A New 
York view, Karl Mattern’s Dusk Walks 
Thru the Park, adds still another note 
—the mystic shadow quality of New 
York as dusk falls. 


Carnegie Institute Opens Triple Exhibition 


FOUNDER’S Day at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, usually celebrated with 
the opening of one of the famous Car- 
negie Internationals, was this year 
marked by the opening of a three-sec- 
tional show: American Rooms in Mini- 
ature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne, 
paintings by Western Pennsylvania art- 
ists presented to the Pittsburgh public 
schools by the One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art, and etchings by Jean 
Louis Forain. Founder’s Day exercises, 
commemorating the gift of the Institute 
to the city by Andrew Carnegie, fea- 
tured Lord Halifax, Ambassador from 
Great Britain, as principal speaker. 

Mrs. Thorne’s famous rooms are known 
throughout the country. They lend his- 
torical background to the Carnegie 
show, demonstrating the evolution of 
American interiors from the 17th cen- 
tury down to today. The Pittsburgh 
paintings on view have been purchased 
over a period of 26 years from the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Associated Art- 
ists of Pittsburgh for presentation to 
the Board of Education. The Forain 
prints, numbering 76, are all from the 
noted collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald. 

Tying in with the Thorne Rooms is a 





lecture series on American architecture 
and decorative arts, entitled “Design 
for Living.” Meyric R. Rogers of the 
Chicago Institute was the first lecturer. 
Following him on successive Tuesday 
evenings are Fiske Kimball, director of 
the Philadelphia Museum (Oct. 20); 
Grace Cornell, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Museum staff (Oct. 27); William 
M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum (Nov. 3), and Ralph M. Pear- 
son, director of the Design Workshop 
(Nov. 10). 


To Announce Poster Prizes 


The huge United Hemisphere Poster 
competition drew a total of 855 entries, 
including designs by 473 Latin Amer- 
ican artists, the Museum of Modern 
Art, co-sponsors, announces. Prize win- 
ners will be named Oct. 21, when the 
top designs will go on exhibition at the 
museum previous to a Hemisphere- 
wide tour. 

Jurors who will select the winners are 
Don Francisco, Fred Cooper, John Fal- 
ter, William A. Irwin René d’Harnon- 
court, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Monroe 
Wheeler and Captain Eliot F. Noyes. 
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Mané-Katz in His Studio 


Mane-Katz Show Draws Mixed Reviews 


MANE-Katz, Russian-born French art- 
ist now in the United States, is an in- 
tense-spirited painter whose talent has 
both breadth and depth. He works vig- 
orously in oil, suavely in gouache and 
with assurance in sculpture. All three 
media are on display (through Oct. 20) 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, where the 
artist is now being presented in his first 
large exhibition since 1938. 

Religious and secular themes share 
the artist’s attention. Both of which, 
Melville Upton writes in the Sun, he 
presents with “emotional fervor and a 
nervous energy of handling that wastes 
no time on trifles but easily takes in 
every hint of movement in its stride. 
There is a decidedly sensuous Oriental 
cast to it all.” Robert M. Coates of the 
New Yorker liked the sculptures (espe- 
cially The Dreamer) but thought there 
was an “incongruity between Mané- 
Katz’s design and his color. Though his 
drawing and his general attack are 
exuberant enough to meet the furthest 
demands of Expressionism, his color 
runs mainly to gray-blues and Flemish 
browns, and the outcome seems some- 
how indecisive ... A good deal of his 
ebullience is forced, a mere stretching 
of mannerism beyond the point of ar- 
tistic serviceableness.” 

In contrast, Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram was exuberantly en- 
thusiastic over Mané-Katz’s paintings 
of men, women, Rabbis and horses. 
“The galleries,” she wrote, “are ablaze 
with barbarically intense color. This 
is rich, juicy, exotic painting, as full 
of the warmth of the human spirit as 
of the warmth of bright pigment. There 
is drama here, and philosophic insight, 
and under all the gorgeous hues, a per- 
vasive sadness.” 

Miss Genauer discerned “a kind of 
Rembrandt-esque quality,” and found 
drama “even when the artist’s color is 
restrained,” as in The Dreamer, which, 
despite austere color, was powerful be- 
cause of its “broad brushstrokes and 
.dynamic patterning.” Typically Euro- 
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pean in his oils, Mané-Katz, according 
to the World-Telegram critic, is quite 
different in his gouaches of New Eng- 
land harbors and villages. ‘These,” 
she concludes, “are as American, and 
as full of the freshness and tang of 
the air in the locale depicted as the 
other paintings are replete with Euro- 
pean weltschmerz.” 


Wakefield Stages Ballet Show 


Timed to coincide with the opening 
of the New York ballet season, the 
“Ballet in Art” show at the Wakefield 
Gallery is a gay affair, full of color 
and imagination. The exhibits—in oil, 
watercolor, gouache and black-and- 
white, depict backstage scenes, ballet 
costumes, stage sets and dancers. 

Ricardo Magni’s expansive, moody, 
Ballet in Venice, is handled with as- 
surance and restraint, in contrast to 
the lusty dash and color of Waldo 
Peirce’s Back Stage. In completely dif- 
ferent vein are Kurt Seligmann’s rhyth- 
mic surrealistic compositions of hard, 
gem-like color swirling with movement. 
Eugene Berman’s two stage designs are 
in the neo-romantic, nostalgic mood of 
his easel pictures. Tchelitchew, Irene 
Scharaff, Susan Eisendeick, Legrand, 
Lurcat and Laufheimer complete the 
exhibition with contributions of orig- 
inality. 


Paintings Stolen From Chateau 


Thirteen paintings, valued at between 
$300,000 and $400,000, have been stolen 
from a private collection in a chateau 
of the Orleans region, the New York 
Herald Tribune reports. 

The thief, who had posed as a valet 
to gain admittance to the chateau, was 
apprehended at the Riviera with five 
of the paintings. Among the eight miss- 
ing are one of Louis XI, attributed to 
Collin of Amiens, and The Decapitated 
Head of St. John the Baptist by Andrea 
da Solario, Italian painter of the da 
Vinci school. 


Jane Berlandina, 


Colorist, Exhibits 


FoR THE FIRST time in 10 years Jane 
Berlandina is seen on New York’s 57th 
Street in a one-man exhibition (at the 
Bignou Gallery, through the 31st). Miss 
Berlandina has not been a total strang- 
er during the past decade, however, as 
her work has appeared in shows at 
the Modern Museum, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, the Chicago Institute and other 
museums. 

The 15 recent canvases now on view 
at the Bignou are marked most pro- 
nouncedly by a spontaneous, individ- 
ual feeling for color and composition. 
There is spontaneity and dash in her 
still lifes, such as the explosive Gold- 
en Still Life, the dramatic Blue Vase 
and the bright, calligraphic First Lilac. 
In The Pet-Vendor and Chorus Waiting 
the artist has orchestrated vivid color 
with the abandonment of a virtuoso. 
The Long Wait, picturing a man and 
a boy in theatrical costume, is more re- 
strained—even a little sad—in mood. 
Also quiet in feeling is In the Wings, 
in which four sketchily suggested fig- 
ures are set in a large composition of 
color planes. 

Emily Joseph, writing in the cata- 
logue, explains that in Miss Berlan- 
dina’s canvases, “the aliveness of the 
whole work comes not alone from the 
gusto of the painter, but it is enhanced 
by the directed interplay of the planes 
—a movement held to a balanced mea- 
sure. Very sensitive is Berlandina’s 
placement of color planes, which, far 
from being empty are the necessary si- 
lences in her composing. These are 
pauses. There is music in Berlandina’s 
work.” 

Miss Berlandina, born in Nice, stud- 
ied at the local Ecole des Beaux Arts 
before moving to Paris where Dufy and 
Matisse were her masters. She exhib- 
ited regularly in Paris during her 
eight-year residence, and won consider- 
able praise in 1927 in a show held joint- 
ly with Marie Laurencin and Hermine 
David. 


The Long Wait: JANE BERLANDINA 
At the Bignou Gallery 
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| Murals by Leger 


Viewed in New York 


FERNAND LEGER, since his arrival in 
the United States from France in 1940, 
has devoted much of his time to the 
development of mural designs. One of 
his projects, fitted for a grandiose wall, 
is a mural on the theme Man in Space. 
Twenty-five designs for this mural are 
now on exhibition, through October 31, 
at the Buchholz Gallery in New York 
City. 

Léger brings to his task a forthright 
talent. His figures—some flat, others 
coaxed into solidity by an electric, nerv- 
ous line—are woven into tight designs. 
There is movement, vertical as well as 
horizontal, in these designs—movement 
often accented by prominent outlines. 
His Man in Space theme has not lim- 
ited Léger. On the contrary, it has 
served as a challenge which the artist 
meets with all the versatility at his 
command. He has produced a score of 
variations, some almost solid fabrics of 
figures in blue or in black; others, pure 
abstractions in gay, simple color. Still 
others comprise outline figures over 
which are super-imposed bands of 
bright, vivid color bearing no pattern- 
relation to the figures. Unifying them 
all, in addition to the stamp of Léger’s 
style, is a sensation of floating, lending 
living meaning to the Man in Space 
designation. 


Supplementing the mural design pan- 
els are a group of Léger’s acrobats, 
masks and a large, brilliantly hued, 
tightly composed Woman with Parrot. 
(This Buchholz display is being pre- 
sented to coincide with a show of the 
artist’s oils at the Paul Rosenberg Gal- 
lery.) 


French Gilbert Paints America 


Michel G. Gilbert is a young French- 
man who has brought to the American 
scene a gay, sunny approach. Since his 
arrival on these shores some three years 
ago he has painted New York and the 
varied coast line of New England. In 
both cases this American material has 
made an impact on the artist. His re- 
actions are being presented, through the 
31st, in a show of 25 oils and 13 water- 
colors at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery 
in New York. 

Washington Square, peaceful and sun- 
flooded, appears three times in the oils. 
Gilbert has set this colorful park down 
with fine feeling for its special mood. 
His stroke here is light and free, and 
in contrast to the heavier, pigment- 
loaded brushstrokes which give solidity 
and mood to the concrete canyon Wall 
Street. There is a John Sloan flavor to 


_ the McSorleyish Down Town Bar, and 


a dash and verve to the lush-colored 
Flowers on the Table. Among the shore 
scenes, Evening Low Tide, quiet, re- 
strained and flavorsome, stands out. In 
his watercolors Gilbert reveals similar 
technical range, seeming to adapt his 
method to the specific requirements of 
the subject before him. André Maurois, 
noted French author, wrote the cata- 


» logue foreword, commending therein the 


artist’s industry, his sincerity and the 
quality of emotion always evident in 
his work. 
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The Japanese Screen: J. ALDEN WEIR 


Weir Canvases Recreate Quiet of Past Era 


IN 1924 THE Metropolitan Museum 
honored the recently deceased Ameri- 
can painter J. Alden Weir with a me- 
morial exhibition that was at once a 
tribute and a searching survey of the 
painter’s long career. The Metropoli- 
tan’s galleries were suffused with a 
sunny quiet, with a serene calm. The 
Weir canvases presented charming vis- 
tas of idyllic countryside, shimmering 
still lifes and poised young ladies of 
the period. 

Through the 31st of October the Bab- 
cock Galleries in New York are alive 
with a vibrant echo of that memorial 
exhibition. Director Carmine Dalesio 
has assembled 20 Weir canvases, more 
than half of them having been included 
in the Metropolitan show. Hung now on 
the Babcock walls they constitute a di- 
rect bridge back to the gentle mood of 
a past era. There is about them a gen- 
tility, an unobtrusive dignity doubly 
inspiriting when viewed against a back- 
drop of the crass brutality that is to- 
day’s hallmark. 

The show, though small, encompasses 
an important range of Weir’s work. 
There is the still life Chrysanthemums, 
from the late 1880’s as well as two 
famous night scenes—Bridge, Nocturne 
and The Plaza, Nocturne—painted dur- 
ing the artist’s last years (1910-19). Of 
earlier date are the 1914 Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, sparkling and luminous, and 
the 1900-09 Autumn Days, a soft-hued 
orchestration in quiet harmonies. 

Akin in mood but more solidly con- 


structed are a group of figure canvases 
which, like the above landscapes, were 
shown in the Metropolitan exhibition. 
Here are Improvising, in which a high- 
collared young lady plucks a lute; An 
American Girl, a pert, softly colored 
characterization, and Japanese Screen, 
in which an alert, poised girl stands 
before the sonorous texture of a screen 
panel. 

It was in the Weir landscapes that 
William A. Coffin, writing in the Metro- 
politan show’s catalogue, discerned “the 
flowering of a fine talent in its fullest 
expression.” There is, he continued, “a 
distinctive scheme of color in them all 
and an equally distinctive sort of ren- 
dering . . . The composition is stately 
and well-balanced, the technique is 
frank and sure.” These qualities, Coffin 
concluded, were the result of “study, 
observation and reflection” by a painter 
who was “an investigator, a searcher, a 
never wearying student.” 


Kokoschka to Show in St. Louis 


A comprehensive exhibition of paint- 
ings, watercolors, lithographs, and draw- 
ings of Oscar Kokoschka will be on 
view at the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis from October 21 to October 27. 
The fifteen oils and other works have 
been loaned by many of the country’s 
most important museums, making the 
exhibition one of significance and offer- 
ing visitors a rare opportunity to see 
work from all periods of the artist’s de- 
velopment. 
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Gentle Criticism: CHARLES DANA GIBSON (Pen and Ink) 


Cincinnati Honors Charles Dana Gibson 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, illustrator, art- 
ist and father of the Gibson Girl, was 
75 years old last month, and in com- 
memoration of the occasion the Cin- 
cinnati Museum opened a retrospective 
review of his career (on view until 
Oct. 25). The exhibition, even more com- 
plete than the 1934 display at the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters, includes most 
of Gibson’s best drawings and a wide 
selection of his paintings, dating from 
1905 (when he first turned seriously to 
oils) down to the current year (when 
the noted artist is once again lending 
his talent to his nation at war). 

It is appropriate that Cincinnati 
should be the scene of so important a 
chapter in his long and honored career. 
Cincinnati is the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. John J. Emery, and his grand- 
children—second and third generations 
of the Gibson Girl, for his wife, the 
lovely Irene Langhorne of Virginia, 
served as the original model, 

One purpose of the Cincinnati exhi- 
bition is to present Gibson as more the 
artist and less the illustrator, great 
though he was in the pen and ink role. 
The catalogue mentions the fact that 
Edward Alden Jewell of the Times once 
said: “Make no mistake about .it, 
Charles Dana Gibson is a painter.” 

Writes Cincinnati Director, Walter 
H. Siple: “Painting was something of 
a secret with himself and in some ways 
his work on canvas expresses more truly 
than his drawing the real soul of the 
artist, his sincerity and devotion to the 
decencies of everyday life. His Maine 
landscapes are pungent with winter 
cold and autumn color and his interiors 
with the sturdy men and women of 
Maine. All is rendered convir.cingly 
with sure broad strokes of harmonious 
color. There are a number of portraits 
in the exhibition all painted with an 
uncanny ability to get a likeness and a 
masterly economy of means.” 

Gibson was born in 1867 in Roxbury, 
Mass., of a strain that included numer- 
ous statesmen, clergymen, soldiers and 
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artists. When the family moved to 
Flushing, Long Island, the son entered 
the Art Students League, where he had 
as classmates Frederic Remington and 
Robert W. Chambers, who deserted art 
for writing with Gibson as his illus- 
trator. In 1886 he sold his first draw- 
ing to John Ames Mitchell, editor of 
the newly established Life Magazine. 
Gibson worked hard as an illustrator; 
success came rapidly and by 1888 he 
was able to make his first trip to 
Europe, studying two months at the 
Atelier Julien. Upon his return, Gibson 
soon became the most popular illus- 
trator of his time—the time of Ward 
McAllister, Elsie Dinsmore and Trilby. 

From 1900 to 1905, Gibson was at his 
height as a black and white artist. He 
was elected to the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters and became presi- 
dent of the Society of Illustrators. A 
$100,000 contract with Life and Collier’s 
in 1904 set him up as the highest paid 


Clam Digger: CHARLES DANA GIBSON 








year he married and decided to desert 
his career for oil painting in Europe, 
but the panic of 1907 brought him back 
to recoup his fortune. During the world 
war Gibson rendered distinguished sery- 
ice as head of the Division of Pictorial] 
Publicity. In 1918, on the death of 
Mitchell, he bought Life and became its 
editor. Never exactly happy in the edi- 
torial chair, Gibson sold his interest in 
1932, shortly before the magazine folded 
and Henry Luce purchased the name, 
Since then Gibson has lived in Maine, 
painting and enjoying life and fame. 

No matter how the critics may rate 
Charles Dana Gibson as an artist in the 
years to come, he will never entirely 
emerge from the shadow of the Gibson 
Girl. Largely based on the image of the 
artist’s bride, the Gibson Girl charted 
the styles, and to some extent the habits, 
of a whole generation of American wo- 
men. An over-draped, but otherwise 
charming lass, the Gibson Girl became 
almost an epidemic. Edith Snook of the 
Cincinnati Museum staff writes that 
“Gibson himself had mixed feelings at 
a dinner one time when he found him- 
self eating soup from a Gibson picture 
plate with a Gibson Girl souvenir 
spoon.” 

Today the Gibson Girl is as dated as 
horse cars, gas lights and chaperons. 
World War I changed her limbs to legs, 
and World War II put her legs in 
slacks. Gibson, however, insists that the 
change is only clothes-deep. Recently 
he told a New York Times reporter: 
“The girl who said good-bye to the boy 
going to Cuba to avenge the Maine had 
the same feelings as the girl who waved 
farewell to the chap leaving to make 
the world safe for democracy. And the 
girl of today has the feelings of both 
on seeing the boys leave to avenge 
Pearl Harbor.” 


Kraushaar Group 


A DISTINCTIVE assemblage of water- 
colors and drawings is on view, through 
Nov. 7, at the Kraushaar Galleries, 
New York. Americans and Frenchmen 
are included in this presentation, nota- 
ble, according to Howard Devree of the 
Times, for its “unquestionable taste.” 

The Times critic grouped under the 
heading “distinctive” the “smart page- 
antry” of Constantin Guys’ Funeral of 
Lord Raglan and Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugenie at Bordeaux; the 
“blended realism and abstraction” of 
Demuth’s most unusual Gladioli and 
Red Napkin; the exquisitely sensitive 
Figure Seated by Berthe Morisot (love- 
ly, fragile, and complete, despite the 
rigid economy of means employed); the 
“striking” industrial scene, The Crane, 
by Segonzac, and the “shadow magic” 
of Pop Hart’s Steep Hills, Africa. Dev- 
ree described Jongkind’s sketchy beach 
scene as “particularly handsome.” 

Other standouts in the Kraushaar 
show are Paul Guaguin’s A Tahitian, 
a soft, sensitive drawing, and the two 
Mahonri Young watercolors, Spring at 
the Lido, in Jongkind vein, and Digging 
the Paris Subway, a colorful little work 
vibrantly suffused with the sunny flavor 
of Paris in peacetime. Davies, Hassam, 
Prendergast, Dickinson, Forain and Pas- 
cin complete this delightful little show. 
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Scrap Sculpture 


? 


IN SEVERAL INSTANCES of late the art 
world has been faintly amused by sug- 


_ gestions that civic statues be tossed into 
_ the nation’s backlog of scrap metal. Us- 
ually, these plans emanate from con- 


servatives who hate modern art or from 
modernists who hate conservative art. 
Sometimes they come from neutrals who 
just hate bad art, and remember the 
bullets made from George III. Whatever 
the case may be, John Garth, artist 
and critic of the San Francisco Argo- 
naut, will have naught of the idea. 

“Last week,” he writes, “some local 

shallow-pate, with more breath than 
brains, in a burping blast of mis-begot- 
ten war-hysteria, launched an evil- 
smelling gas attack upon this busy city 
to the effect that we must immediately 
tear down San Francisco’s thin and 
meager quota of sparsely scattered civic 
monuments and melt them into muni- 
tions. What a thin veneer our civiliza- 
tion must be! Let the cry of war go 
forth and up pops the Vandal, naked and 
hideous—of all things that crawl across 
the face of this forgotten star, the low- 
est—frothing to destroy what he can- 
not create, frantic to defile the beauty 
his dull wit cannot recognize. 
. “However, these mindless clods have 
little hope of working their moronic 
will. Few though our bronzes* are, and 
oh, so familiar to us by constant asso- 
ciation, yet these fine monuments, 
painstakingly accumulated through the 
years, have now become a part of the 
very soul of San Francisco, and, al- 
though we sometimes forget the fact, 
many of them have also become world 
famous. 

“So, despite the infantile jabber of a 
few browless cretans, I think San Fran- 
cisco will follow the rest of the civilized 
world and guard our monuments through 
this crisis with proper civic dignity.” 


Early Hartley Drawings on View 


The Knoedler Galleries in New York 
have pulled aside a time-curtain and 
are showing, through Oct. 31, a set of 
drawings executed more than 30 years 
ago by Marsden Hartley. The artist, 
today one of America’s strongest rep- 
resentatives in the modern school, is 
revealed by these drawings as a vig- 
orous draftsman as long ago as 1908 
when the Knoedler exhibits were pro- 
duced. 

The drawings were done in Maine a 
year before the artist’s first one-man 
show at “291.” Evident in the land- 
scape exhibits of the show is Hartley’s 
interest in trees in motion—as seen in 
delicately drawn depictions of young 
poplars in bloom and more linear ren- 
ditions of sturdy pines. Figure subjects 
predominate. In this division are shown 
Maine farmers at their tasks in the 
woods, and at rest, all of them brought 
to life by an energetic line that Hart- 
ley uses with discrimination. His line, 
when the subject calls for it, can be 
fluid, just as it can be short and choppy 
and in a stacatto tempo when the 
mood of the piece demands. Among the 
highlights of the presentation are a 
series of self-portraits, all quickly and 
seemingly effortlessly done. They reveal 
a sure grasp of character, even the art- 
ist’s own. 
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Mountain Stream: THoMAS COLE 


Early Americans Seen in New York Show 


AS HE HAs for some years, Frederic 
N. Price of the Ferargil Gallery, New 
York, has assembled as his opening 
show of the new season, a group of 
early American paintings. On view 
through the 18th, the 25 canvases in- 
clude portraits of notable personages, 
still lifes and landscapes by some of 
the men who helped write America’s 
art history. 

George Washington, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Charles Clinton appear as they 
sat for Charles Peale Polk, John Trum- 
bull and Matthew Pratt. Ralph Earl is 
included with a portrait of Mrs. Conk- 


lin, and Henry Inman, by a likeness of 
Henry Livingston. Standout exhibits are 
a Portrait of a Young Man, attributed 
to Robert Feke; Portrait of Horatio 
Seymour by Chester Harding and por- 
trayals of Rev. Peyton Harrison and 
Jane C. C. Peyton, by John Wesley Jar- 
vis. 

From the brush of the Hudson River 
enthusiast Thomas Cole is a landscape, 
Mountain Stream, reproduced above. It 
is a luminous, excellently articulated 
scene, imbued with the sense of grand- 
eur that marked many of America’s 
early 19th century landscapes. 


In Defense of Those Called Artists 


Brooks ATKINSON, drama critic of the 
New York Times, is both scholarly and 
timely. To get breadth and depth into 
his critical views, he often backs away 
from the front row seats and looks at 
the theatre from far enough away to 
see it (and the arts in general) in per- 
spective. When he does, his picture is 
so right, so undeniably valid that it ap- 
plies to all who call themselves artists. 

“Although an artist may feel at loose 
ends in a period when the world is taut 
with action,’ Atkinson wrote recently, 
“he has something vital to contribute. 
He can pull together all the scattered 
details of war-making and give them 
an eloquent meaning. Better than any- 
body else, he can teach us the truths 
that transmute an ugly job into a noble 
mission.” 

The Times critic was lead to this 
conclusion after summer travels past 
bustling airfields, convoys of jeeps, 
towns crowded with soldiers, smoke- 
belching war plants. These details are 
“concrete parts of today’s terrible real- 
ity,” Atkinson wrote. “According to ma- 
terialistic logic, they ought to have 
been more convincing than a book, play, 
film or piece of music [or a picture]. 

“But to tell the truth, they were in- 
conclusive, lacking the final passion that 
gives life to reality and finds a motive 
in human conduct. Much to my aston- 
ishment, it was two screen plays, seen 
at odd moments on the journey, that 
pulled the details into sharp focus, 
roused my emotions and gave me the 


feeling that this wide-reaching rush of 
a nation has a profound human pur- 
pose. . . . Thus, some shadows caught 
by artists on celluloid brought order 
out of contemporary chaos and strength- 
ened loyalty to the principles of our 
side. 

“This is a power that no one except 
the artist has. Through understanding 
and imagination, with form and feeling 
he can give us back the truth that 
slumbers in our hearts. Facts, logic, 
events and concrete things lack the hu- 
manity that gives an idea wings. When 
the artist lays hold of it we know not 
only what it is but what it means. 

“Facts need to be impregnated with 
emotion. .. . 

“The artist is the spokesman who 
tells us the meaning of what we are 
seeing. He drags the spiritual truth 
out of the common materials of life.” 

Atkinson applied this unique power 
of the artist to the global aspects of 
the present war. “Not only individual 
soldiers,” he wrote, “but individual de- 
tachments can lose their identities in 
a war fought on so many fronts by 
troops from so many countries. To an 
unimaginative civilian it looks like a 
game of checkers played by counters 
for a paper victory. That is where the 
artist’s function begins. Better than any 
one else, he can pull the myriad details 
together, look on men with compassion 
and prove that this is one war against 
one enemy for a just world and decent 
people.” 
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IN SEPTEMBER, 1939, one of the Treas- 
ury Department’s most important mu- 
ral competitions came to an end. Two 
young Chicago artists, Mitchell Siporin 
and Edward Millman, emerged as the 
coveted winners of the $29,000 commis- 
sion to paint murals for the St. Louis 
Post Office. After a period of assiduous 
research and two years of constant work 
on the scaffolding that patterned the 
Post Office walls, the artists have 
climbed down their ladders, and the 
walls now glow with a masterfully pic- 
torialized history of colorful Missouri. 

Nine panels dramatically recreate im- 
portant episodes that have left their 
imprint on Missouri history; four panels 
give visual substance to poems by Walt 
Whitman. The artists, each working in 
his own style, collaborated on the over- 
all theme and compositional develop- 
ment of the project, but each painted 
his own sections independently. Their 
styles, though individual, bear a curious 
kinship of approach that gives this two- 
man job the unity and technical impact 
of one by a single guiding talent. 

Thirteen enlarged photographic repro- 
ductions of the Missouri murals, a group 
of the original full-scale cartoons and 
10 original panels in tempera (replicas 
of details of the murals) hang, through 
Oct. 31 in the Downtown Gallery in 
New York. Thus, says enthusiastic Edith 
Halpert, director of the gallery, “the 
New York public is offered an oppor- 
tunity to study the brilliant conception, 
the majestic scale, the architectural fit- 






The Post War Period—Reconstruction: MITCHELL SIPORIN 


Millman & Siporin Recount Missouri History in St. Louis Murals 


ness, the powerful drawing, and the 
rich, subtle color, incorporated in this 
contribution to our mural-conscious 
era.” 

Like the murals themselves, the panel 
replicas are stylized. But once the spec- 
tator gets through this outer shell of 
stylization, he perceives subtleties and 
life-giving details that add enormously 
to the vitality of the work as a whole. 

Daniel Catton Rich, director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and a discern- 
ing appraiser of America’s art efforts, 
has viewed the completed installation. 
His verdict, evaluating the achieve- 
ment of fellow Chicagoans Millman and 
Siporin, follows: 

“The murals in the St. Louis Post 
Office by Edward Millman and Mitchell 
Siporin of Chicago represent the matur- 
est achievement to date in American 
public decoration. Here the ambitious 
program of the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture of the Treasury definitely 
comes of age. Now and again there have 
been significant murals in our govern- 
ment buildings but in St. Louis for the 
first time a vast and consistent scheme 
has been developed by two painters of 
great talent. 

“Gone is the stage-coach and Crino- 
line subjects of so many Post Office 
panels. Instead we have a fine and ser- 
ious choice of themes—not by any 
means the most obvious but always the 
most telling in Missouri history. These 
are developed in a simple, moving yet 
highly muralized treatment, according 


The River: Epwarp MILLMAN 


excellently with the architecture. 

“Millman and Siporin mesh perfect- 
ly in their styles. This is no accident. 
Several years ago, along with Edgar 
Britton—another talented Chicagoan— 
they decorated the Decatur, Illinois, 
Post Office and the St. Louis conception 
is partly based on this earlier—and quite 
successful—venture. Since then both 
artists have gained in mural vigor and 
technical mastery over one of the most 
fractious and misleading of all mediums 
—true fresco. 

“St. Louis, with its great new foun- 
tain by Carl Milles and its splendidly 
decorated Post Office, is rapidly becom- 
ing a city to envy. 

“Millman and Siporin have _ given 
their frescoes the transcending dignity 
and expansive flow of the Mississippi— 
that river which forms the inevitable 
background of the decorations.” 

Life magazine, which reproduced the 
St. Louis murals in full color in its 
Oct. 12 issue, pointed out that “for 250 
years the history of America has crossed 
and recrossed’”’ Missouri. Summing up 
the developments that Siporin and Mill- 
man brought to convincing life, the 
magazine continued: “History came 
down the Mississippi with the first Jesuit 
priests and paddled up the river with 
the Spaniards and French. It went up 
the brown Missouri River with the voy- 
ageurs and with Lewis and Clark ex- 
ploring the great Northwest. It came 
into Missouri with the restless pioneers 
from Kentucky, with the free farmers 
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# from the East and the slaveholders from 
mall the South. It plodded across the State 
n emigrant wagons and from Missouri 
jumped off westward along the Santa 
Fe and Oregon’ Trails. It exploded in 
bloody battle when the people, half 
forthern and half Southern, clashed in 
il war.” 

The artists’ handling of this history 
escaped many of the clashes char- 
cterizing previous art projects in Mis- 
ouri—Milles’ fountain and Benton’s 
qurals, to name two. The St. Louis 
st-Dispatch praised the artists in a 
[ I engthy editorial, stating that the pan- 
2 “have added cubits to the stature 
of their painters” and already “have be- 
_ the object of pilgrimages by scores 
‘of artists.” 

_ Continued the Post-Dispatch, after 
paying tribute to the aesthetic validity 
of the muralists’ treatment of Missouri's 
history: 

“While the log cabin, the flatboat and 
the other ‘props’ of the Missouri scene 
have their natural places, these paint- 
ings are not the conventional slapdash 
pictures of old river packets steaming 
past lush meadows. True, the river flows 
in the background of all the panels like 
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;oan— § a ribbon binding them together, but it 
linois, js not a ribbon of baby blue. It has a 
eption § hard, intense color, and there is a vib- 
| quite J rant, red-tinged sky over it. 

both “The landscape of these paintings is 
rr and § as dynamic and as forceful as their men 
‘most | and women—for, to the painters, their 
diums § subject is full of the struggle for a free 

and happy life here in the valley of the 

foun- § great rivers—a theme with universal 
ndidly | appeal. On this plaster, which will re- 
ecom- § tain their pristine colors for centuries, 

: they did not daub graceful, easy cos- 
Siven § tume scenes. They painted with a full 
ignity | feeling of destiny.” 
ippi— 
itable f- 

Boston Goes All Out 

d the The armed forces have siphoned off 
in its f no less than 13 members of the staff of 
or 250 § the Boston Museum. Charles C. Cunn- 
rossed § ingham, assistant curator of paintings; 
ng up § David Little of the Asiatic Department 
| Mill- | and William S. Smith of the Egyptian 
, the — section have joined the Naval Reserve. 
came § Edward Dolloff of the education divi- 
Jesuit J sion has enlisted in the Navy, and 
' with | Beresford M. Watson, purchasing agent, 
nt up § in the Army. From the plant upkeep 
2 voy- | department, two veterans of the last 
k ex- } war have joined up again: John Grif- 
came | fith, now in the Army, and John Hynes, 
yneers | @ sergeant in the Marines. 
rmers Grace Bissell and Elizabeth Pratt, 


secretaries, have joined the WAVES, 
with Elizabeth Eaton of the Egyptian 
department, to go soon. Barbara Brad- 
ford, drawing teacher, is now with the 
-WAACS. Robert T. Paine, Jr., of the 
“Museum's Asiatic department, is doing 
‘Civilian work for the Navy Department 
vin Washington, and David Ingraham is 
’serving with the Army Air Forces under 
evil Service. 


“Frank Perls Enlists 

i The Army has claimed still another 
“allery, that of Frank Perls in Holly- 
* Wood. Director Perls has enlisted in the 
SU. S. Army and is now a buck private 
in good standing. He announces that 
‘his gallery, one of the most active on 
‘the West Coast, will remain closed “for 
‘the duration and six months.” 
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Green Apples: SAuL BERMAN 


Milch Group Wins Critics’ Praise 


RECENT PAINTINGS by a distinguished 
roster of American painters comprise 
a strong show at the Milch Galleries, 
New York, where they will remain on 
view through the 31st. The exhibition 
is fresh, full of color and variety. 

In addition to the regular Milch ex- 
hibitors, the show offers canvases by 
men new to these rooms. Among them 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram 
found some of the show’s most satisfy- 
ing entries. Eric Isenburger’s lively, ex- 
pressive Young Girl, marked by the 
artist’s typical pinks, blues and black 
linear pattern, is, according to Miss 
Genauer, as “fresh and charming as 
can be.” H. B. Kayn’s subdued Dance 
“is a fine dramatic study imaginatively 
designed,” while Iver Rose’s Luigi, is 
notable for its “carefully planned, solid 
design, luminous color, and its pain- 
stakingly executed, sensuously lovely 
enrichment of surface.” Another Ge- 
nauer favorite is Ferdinand Warren's 
Brooding Power, a sullen view of fac- 


Denny Winters Scores 


FRANK PERLS bade farewell to the 
Los Angeles art world with an exciting 
one man show by Denny Winters, young 
Chicago artist, the last exhibition he or- 
ganized before entering the Army. The 
exhibition, which closed early this 
month, will reopen in San Diego in No- 
vember. 


Miss Winters’ powerful figures in 
landscapes produced much favorable 
comment by the critics. When Arthur 
Millier saw her first show in 1937 he 
wrote in the Los Angeles Times: “Here 
is a talent that might easily get some- 
where important.” Five years later he 
finds his enthusiasm richly justified. 
Writing in the same paper this year he 
says: “After long waiting the chrysalis 
is broken and out comes the beautiful 
butterfly . . . These late works, painted 
in California, Colorado and Mexico, 


tory chimneys seen across a foreground 
Army camp. 

For Howard Devree of the Times, 
Francis Speight’s Gardens in the Valley 
and Sidney Laufman’s Clayton’s Pas- 
tures (“one of Laufman’s most success- 
ful canvases”) shared honors as the 
show’s top exhibits. The Iver Rose, Rob- 
ert Brackman and Lucile Blanch en- 
tries were other Devree favorites. 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une named as the two best exhibits the © 
placid, mirror-surfaced Stephen Etnier 
Inland Waterway and Maurice Sterne’s 
Iris and Daffodils,.‘“a forthright flow- 
er piece, as direct and unmannered as 
it is forceful in color.’’ Other Burrows 
choices were Rubin’s From My Window 
(“warmth and vibrancy in color’), Hob- 
son Pittman’s nostalgic Third Floor 
Room, and the canvases by Robert 
Brackman, Leon Kroll, Eric Isenburg- 
er and Saul Berman. “There is a light, 
fresh and generally pleasant atmo- 
sphere about the show,” he concluded. 


in California 


bring painting very close to music in its 
effect, without sacrificing the feeling of 
nature’s appearance and substance. The 
pictures are symphonic in their impact, 
yet not merely abstract. They make 
their impression as richly interwoven 
color and as form. But the earth, rocks, 
people, skies and light are also con- 
veyed and each picture has a mood.” 
And Ted Cook writes in California 
Arts and Architecture: “Denny Win- 
ters is a painter of great promise. Here 
is color dynamic and vigorous, applied 
with emotion and imagination. Her 
work has character and integrity.” 


Baskerville Now Air Corps Captain 

Charles Baskerville, well-known New 
York painter, is now in the armed 
forces, serving as a Captain in the Air 
Forces. 
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Moulin a César: YVONNE BoLbuc 


Meet the Canadians Through Their Artists 


ONE OF THE ironies of America’s in- 
creasingly intimate ties with faraway 
nations is our somnambulant attitude 
toward Canada, geographically and 
historically our closest neighbor. Amer- 
icans know Canada vaguely as a land 
of sports and travel, and as a unit of 
the British Empire. But our knowledge 
of the people is scanty; our interest in 
them is obscured by a taken-for-grant- 
ed attitude that has grown from long 
years of friendship as implicit as it 
is inarticulate. 

To help turn our eyes to our North- 
ern Good Neighbor the Addison Gallery 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
has assembled from collectors, studios 
and museums 67 paintings and draw- 
ings by 37 Canadian artists. On view 
through Nov. 8, the exhibition consti- 
tutes a compelling introduction to the 
nation, its people and their works. 

The over-all impression is one of 
individuality. The artists are obviously 
interpreting their material from indi- 
vidual points of view rather than from 
that of a school. Their approach is 
fresh. If there is an obvious lack, it is 
the absence of complete technical mas- 
tery—a lack that may be explained by 
the fact -that the exhibitors are in a 
sense part-time artists obliged to earn 
their livings in professions other than 
that of painting. 

Styles range from the primitivism 
of the self-taught to the sophistication 
of the Paris-trained artist-of-the-world. 
Like American art, Canada’s reveals 
strong European ties. 

Eric Goldberg’s fluently handled Fig- 
ures bears a European stamp, as do 
John Lyman’s moody Poverty, Denyse 
Gadbois’ Le Matin, Louise Gadbois’ Le 
Saltimbanque, Goodridge Roberts’ Boy 
and Lillian Freiman’s Yellow Boy. 

The out-and-out primitives work out 
their designs instinctively and well, 
and they capture an earthy flavor that 
reveals an unerring eye for the moods 
of nature. Examples are Yvonne Bol- 
duc’s Moulin & César, Robert Cauch- 
on’s Retour de Messe en Hier and S. 
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Mary Bouchard’s picture, Le Batpéme. 
There is ingratiating humor of a 
subtle variety in such entries as Philip 
Surrey’s The Crocodile, picturing a pro- 
cession rounding a street corner; in 
Prudence Heward’s pensive little girl 
in Farm House Window, in David Mil- 
ne’s deft Noah and the Ark and Mt. 
Ararat and Henri Masson’s Carl. 
Modernists relying in varying degrees 
on abstraction include Paul Emile Bor- 
duas, Alfred Pellan (Fleurs et Domi- 
nos), Henry Eveleigh (a symbolic work 
in stark mood) and Michael Forster. 
Marcel Parizeau in a catalogue essay 
explains that “although the exhibition 
stresses intuitive qualities that are 
spontaneous and fleeting, it also gives 
assurance that Canadian painting is 
very much alive. This art is constantly 
growing, orientating itself, gaining in 
personality, diversity and refinement. 
In spite of its limitations, it belongs 
undeniably to the world of today.” 
The variety in Canadian art is to be 


Poverty: JOHN LYMAN 





director of the Addison Gallery. “Can. 
ada is, with qualifications, a melting 
pot like the United States. Her social 
ties with England and France have 
been more clearly retained than our 
European connections, .perhaps, but her 
cultural problems are in many Cases 
our problems too. The variety, in other 
words is a mark of similarity as well 
as dissimilarity between the painting 
of the two countries and from it the 
exhibition draws a twofold interest. 
There is an opportunity here to under- 
stand ourselves as well as our neigh- 
bors by contemplating what, save for 
the hazards of history, might be our 
own image.” 


The Distaff Side 


THE ARGENT GALLERIES, “New York 
home of the National Association of 
Women Artists, have assembled a group 
show of works by ten members, each 
of whom is represented by a number of 
exhibits, amounting almost to small 
one-man shows. The total effect, the 
New York critics agreed, was uneven, 
but with unusual unanimity they se- 
lected certain of the exhibitors for 
favorable comment. 

One of these was a newcomer, Janet 
MacD. Jones, described by Emily Ge- 
nauer of the World-Telegram as “one 
of the most original young artists to 
come this way.’ Miss Genauer liked 
Miss Jones’ two nudes, but was enthu- 
siastic about her watercolor street 
scenes, Side Street and Church Yard, 
the latter a “superlative thing, finely 
designed, freely drawn, effective in col- 
or and full of a quiet but engaging wit.” 
Rose Kuper was another artist to be 
singled out by the critics, Miss Genauer 
paying tribute to her oils, “full of vigor 
and sweep, daringly composed and vi- 
brant” (particularly Hansa Lillies, a 
still life). Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune, who thought Miss Jones’ 
street scenes had “a kind of super- 
Dufy flavor,” liked the Kuper entries, 
and those of Ann C. Phillips, Viola B. 
Wrigley and Pauline Law. For Howard 
Devree of the Times Vilna Jorgen’s 
two “dark, compelling” portraits stood 
out. 


War Schedule at the Modern 


Terming art “the great medicine of 
the civilized mind,’’ Monroe Wheeler di- 
rector of exhibitions at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, announced that 
institution’s contribution to the nation’s 
mental therapy: a full schedule of war- 
time exhibitions. 

Currently on view, besides a school 
architecture show, is an exhibition cre- 
ated at the request of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, called ‘The 
Americas Co-operate,” dramatizing the 
interdependence of the nations making 
up the Western Hemisphere. On Oct. 21, 
prize-winning posters from all the West- 
ern Hemisphere nations will go on ex- 
hibition, followed three weeks later 
(Nov. 11) by a show of prize-winning 
posters from the National War Poster 
Competition. On Oct. 28 the museum 
will open two one-man retrospective ex- 
hibitions: Tchelitchew Paintings and 
Drawings and the Sculpture of John 
Bernard Flannagan. 
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expected, writes Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 
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A rtand the Navy 


SUPPLEMENTING the work of naval 
photographers in providing a graphic 
record of the war is the new art project 
recently instituted by the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Office of Public Relations. Paint- 
ings, drawings and etchings will be used 
to bring home to the American people 
a vivid picture of battles and other 
naval actions. 

First artist to be commissioned under 
the new plan was Lieutenant Comman- 
der Griffith Bailey Coale who went on 
a convoy to Iceland some months ago. 
The results of this trip were recently 
published in his book, North Atlantic 
Patrol which is an illustrated log of the 
journey. Since then Coale has made a 
trip to Pearl Harbor where he gath- 
ered material for a canvas depicting the 
attack on Dec. 7. 

Four more officer-artists, Lieutenants 
(j.g.) Dwight C. Shepler and William F. 
Draper, of Boston; Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Albert K. Murray of New York; and 
Ensign Mitchell Jamieson of Washing- 
ton, have also been commissioned. Since 
the Navy desires that all material used 
in their paintings shall be completely 
authentic and based on first hand obser- 
vation, these young men will go to sea 
with the combat forces, They will have 
limited duties as officers aboard ship, 
however, as their primary funation will 
be as artists. 

Naval activities ashore are also be- 
ing illustrated. Vernon Howe Bailey, 
civilian artist working under Navy con- 
tract, is now completing a coast to coast 
tour of shipyards, naval stations, air- 
craft factories, and training bases. His 
first group. of drawings and paintings, 
studies made at Naval Stations along 
the Atlantic coast, was exhibited at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington 
last spring. At present, forty-five of 
these works are on a nation-wide tour. 

Another prominent artist, John Tay- 
lor Arms, known for his etchings of 
cathedrals and other architectural sub- 
jects, is also under contract to the 
Navy. Arms, who served as an Ensign 
on active sea duty in the last war, is 
making a series of etchings illustrating 
the various types of combat vessels. 

Commercial artists are also being 
used by the Navy. Designing inspira- 


| tional posters and doing other illustrat- 


ing work are magazine artists Lieuten- 
ant (j.g.) Jon Whitcomb, who has been 
assigned to duty with the Office of Pub- 
lic Relations, and Lieutenant Comman- 
der McClelland Barclay and Chief Spe- 
Cialists John Falter and Howard Scott, 
all working for the Navy Recruiting 
Bureau. 

Still more artists are designing cam- 
ouflage for ships under the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and assisting Lieu- 
tenant Commander Charles Bittinger 
and Everett Warner in design and re- 
search. 


Yes, the Walls Have Ears 


The Museum of Science and Indus- 
try in Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, is showing a group of posters by 
American artists and cartoonists, pro- 
duced under the auspices of an organ- 
ization known as The Walls Have Ears. 
The show, after its close on Oct. 25, 
will tour the main cities of the U. S. 
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Rockport, Mass.: F. CoraDAL-CuGAT 


Internationalist Cugat Shows in New York 


F. CorapaL-CucaT is back on New 
York’s 57th Street as a one-man ex- 
hibitor, this time at the Gallery of 
Modern Art, where, until Oct. 31, a 
group of his palette-knife paintings are 
on view. Coradal-Cugat’s international 
character is reflected in his 24 canvases, 
which include depictions of the somber, 
deep colored Russian Earth, gay, exotic 
Latin-America and prominent sections 
of the United States. 

Cugat’s canvases are forceful. He 
uses color with relish, achieving effects 
which at first impression are unreliev- 
edly bold but which on further study 
reveal many subtleties. Cugat’s com- 
position is likewise on the striking side, 
marked by strong rhythms and daring 
balances that sometimes come off and 


Zurbaran for St. Louis 


While serving as America’s Minister 
to Tangier in the early 1930's, Maxwell 
Blake of Kansas City discovered a bril- 
liant still life by Zurbaran, famous 17th 
century Spaniard. This technically su- 
perb canvas, based on a strangely sym- 
metrical compositional motif, has been 
acquired by the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis, where it is now on display in 
the Gallery of Recent Accessions, the 
second Zurbaran to enter the museum’s 
collection. 

Apparent in the painting, the museum 
states, “are the qualities which have 
given Zurbaran his great importance: 
simple, direct, but dramatic present- 
ment and an individual but artistically 
beautiful. illumination of his subject.” 
Charles Nagel, Jr., acting director of 
the St: Louis Museum, paid tribute to 
the artist’s ‘masterly handling of the 
subtleties of cool light playing on a 
variety of textures and color tones.” 
The detailed clarity of the canvas’ ex- 
ecution, he continued, “seems almost 
a prophecy from 17th century Spain of 
the point of view of such a painter as 
our own O’Keeffe.” 


just as often don’t. Manhattan Pastor- 
al and Blood, Sand and Tears, the lat- 
ter a vivid depiction of a bull ring, are 
effective, as are also Rockport, Mass., 
in which the gliding rhythms of gulls 
are accentuated by the massive bould- 
ers in the foreground and the rocky 
headlands seen across the channel. Off 
Midway, on the other hand, is con- 
trived and overly dramatic. 

The great struggles now being waged 
by mankind are symbolized by Cugat 
in his The Light to Come. Here a trou- 
ble-laden but resolute peasast woman, 
set off by a flaming town, looks forward 
with unbroken determination, while 
above her head an unearthly hand set- 
tles down from the sky bearing a light- 
giving fire. 


Reunion in Minneapolis 


The unsettled state of the world has 
brought about an unusual family re- 
union in the galleries of the Minnea- 
polis Institute of Arts, where four mem- 
bers of the Epes Sargent family are to- 
gether again, through the agency of the 
portraits Copley painted of them in the 
1760’s. The Institute owns one of the 
portraits, the other three are on loan, 
for the duration, from Oliver Knauth. 

Pictured are Epes Sargent, a Boston 
Tory and father of the clan; his daugh- 
ter, Sarah (Mrs. Nathaniel Allen); his 
son, Epes, Jr., and his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Epes Sargent, Jr. The reunion is 
doubly interesting, the museum states, 
because apart from the historical as- 
pect, the canvases serve as an “exposi- 
tion of Copley’s artistic status in the 
1760’s, when his own personal style as 
a portraitist began to emerge. Despite 
the conventional posing of the figures, 
Copley has succeeded, because of his 
gift for characterization, in presenting 
his subjects as individuals, with those 
particular qualities of thought and bear- 
ing that mark them as different, one 
from the other.” 
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THE FOLLOWING straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement on contemporary 
art critics comes from Boris Wolf of 
Brooklyn, who at the age of 28 has al- 
ready been a truck driver, dyer, press- 
er, ambulance driver, soldier, salesman, 
furniture designer, display artist, art 
teacher, poet and painter. He has found 
it difficult to satisfy his artistic ambi- 
tions while working only part time at 
his easel. At present he is working for 
the Navy as a welder. Mr. Wolf: 

Criticism is of two kinds: good and 
bad. Good criticism is progressive, con- 
structive; it gets something important 
across. It helps to build. It furthers the 
artistic development of our time: it 
adds to culture. 

Critics, like an artist or writer, must 
be independent, non-commercial, sin- 
cere, and have a set of standards which 
can be defended, rationally. They must 
never compromise, drool, or hesitate 
to attack anything. 

Good critics are as rare as good art- 
ists. I counsel the art public not to be 
swayed too much by contemporary cri- 
ticism, because history has shown that 
contemporary critics, in the main, didn’t 
recognize genius, not to mention just 
good painting, when it hung before their 
eyes. Look back to the period of Van 
Gogh, etc. 

Good criticism explains problems, and 
even suggests solutions, Look at the 
centuries of marvellous art: Phoene- 
cian, Mayan, Greek, Egyptian, Indian, 
etc. To compare this with our own is 
saddening. There are plenty of good 
reasons for this, and the explanation of 
them is a job for a good critic. Our 
contemporary art, for the most part, 
stinks, and so does our contemporary 
criticism. I believe the coming exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan will bear this 
out. It is my personal belief that this 
is so because the art of today lacks 
a vital theme, or themes. History shows 
that the artists of the past had themes 
into the expression of which they liter- 
ally threw themselves. Today cynicism 
prevails. You must believe in some- 
thing so damn much that it is part of 
you, waking and sleeping, to produce 
great art. Dilletantism never made the 
grade, and never will. In the old days 
how the picture was, was only inciden- 
tal to what it was. Today you have a 
reversal of this attitude, and to me it 
seems for the worst, even though the 
critics find it praiseworthy. 

It is almost criminal to suggest that 
a thing intended as a work of art 
should have a meaning to the contem- 
porary world. I believe that ideas can- 
not ruin a picture, but that a lack of 
them can. We live in a time of un- 
paralleled social contradiction, and yet 
there has arisen no real artist in Amer- 
ica who can use these great times as 
fuel. 


I shall list here a few of the failings 
of contemporary critics and the rea- 
sons. First and foremost is the aliena- 
tion from the artist of a mass public. 
The ignorant, super aesthetic, and mor- 
onic babblings of the critics have es- 
tranged the people so that it will take 
generations, probably, before everyday 
people can get from the art that which 
it now gives to a select few. People are 
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Wolf of Brooklyn Criticizes the Critics 


scared away because they don’t under- 
stand the artist. The critics harp on this. 
As Picasso says, “Why not try to under- 
stand the song of the bird? Why does 
one love the night, flowers, everything 
around one, without trying to under- 
stand them?” I doubt whether the 
African Negroes understood their art- 
ists’ sculpture the way the French 
critics and others understood it: prat- 
tling about its marvellous geometric 
restraint . . . but- I don’t doubt that 
the Negroes enjoyed and respected 
their sculpture. 

Themes, ideas and problems of art. 
What critic will speak coherently of 
these; show the problem left this gen- 
eration of painters by the one past. 
Show how the life and fate of a people 
affect the artists of that time. 

The need for organization amongst 
artists to protect and advance them- 
selves—a primary necessity in these 
times—has never been explained to the 
public, and artist, by the critics, whose 
duty it is, if he has the interests of the 
artist at heart. The hope for a Bureau 
of Fine Arts as an outgrowth of the 
WPA was smashed, mainly through the 
maneuvers and actions of the critics and 
their propaganda, for the past genera- 
tion. 

And if the museums are years be- 
hind the times, is that the artists’ 
fault? Most assuredly the critics! 

Mainly, art criticism today has de- 
scended to “reviews” and “criticisms” 
of current exhibitions. I cannot see 
what there is so much to criticize. A no- 
tice is enough. Space shouldn’t be 
wasted, ad nauseum, on anything but 
vital subjects and vital paintings. If 
a critic runs across something that he 
thinks is vital, O.K., but be prepared 
to back up every word, rationally. Too 
much nonsensical writing is done about 
non-important work. Art is a force, not 
a farce. 

The painter holds the brush and the 
critic the typewriter. Critics have the 
greater audience, so it is up to them to 
fight harder. How one gets to be a 
critic is a subject that I’d like to have 
investigated, but that’ll keep for an- 
other time. There are barriers to be 
broken down everywhere; between art- 
ist and critic, critic and public, artist 
and public, artist and government, etc. 
Each has built up snobbish barriers 
which cannot reasonably be supported. 


I cannot resist quoting a bit here 
to show how stupid it is to pay any at- 
tention to critics who do not have the 
welfare of art and artist at heart: 
Thomas Craven in Men of Art page 
498: “Picasso is generally credited with 
having a mighty intellect. I find no 
evidence to support this opinion. 
Mighty intellectuals do not exhaust 
themselves playing with trifles.” 
Thomas Craven in Masterpieces page 
554: “Like the old scholastic philoso- 
phers, he [Picasso] has exercised his 
nimble intelligence on the subtleties 
of methods and procedures, and thus 
has rightly become the ruler of those 
who believe that painting, in its pur- 
est manifestations, is a language of 
abstractions.” Let’s flip it again and 
make it two out of three... 


—Boris WOLF. 

























































































Woodland: CELINE BAEKELAND 


Benefit Performance 


THE COLORFUL QUIETUDE of pre-war 
France and Belgium strike a note of 
peace, almost idyllic in character, in 
the canvases of Celine Baekeland, on 
view through Oct. 31 at the Sixtieth 
Street Galleries, New York. The same 
quality distinguishes the American 
landscapes and still lifes in the exhibi- 
tion. 

Celine Baekeland is sensitive to na- 
ture’s moods, and, in such exhibits as 
November, is adept at translating those 
moods into terms of harmonious pig- 
ment. Her Il Neigeait, in which ever- 
greens are blanketed by show and set 
against an opaque winter sky, is an- 
other canvas rich in mood. 

In an idyllic vein is Woodland, repro- 
duced above. A Farm in Auvergne is 
strong in color, and Florida Seeds, feel- 
ingly textured and luminously lighted. 
Another canvas that is notable for its 
local color is Somewhere in France, 
which the artist has donated for the 
benefit of Belgians in Britain. 

The show is being held as a benefit 
performance, all proceeds going to war 
relief organizations. 


Lidice Memorial Presented 


Jo Davidson has created a sculptural 
monument commemorating the tragic 
people of Lidice, Czecho-Slovakia, who 
were ruthlessly wiped out in one of 
Hitler’s vengeful tantrums. The statue, 
depicting a family facing a firing squad, 
was presented to the Lidice Lives Com- 
mittee in a ceremony at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery, New York. 
The work was accepted by Madeleine 
Carroll, motion picture actress, a com- 
mittee member. 

The plaster group will remain on ex- 
hibition at the Associated Gallery 
through Oct. 20, when it will begin a 
tour of the country. Everyone who sees 
it on tour “must join the ranks of men 
and women who will see to it that no 
such deeds will ever be possible again,” 
Colonel Vladimir S. Hurban, Czecho- 
Slovak Minister to the United States, 
said in a brief address at the presenta- 
tion. Clifton Fadiman, who presided, 
read a cablegram from Jan Masaryk, 
Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia. 
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New Editor Named 


@ Joun D. Morsz, Associate in Radio at 


Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
ginator and chairman of the mu- 


‘Bseum’s national radio program, “Living 


i ; ,” will succeed F. A. Whiting, Jr. as 


editor of the Magazine of Art. As the 
‘new editor he will continue his radio 
program under the joint auspices of the 
jmuseum and the American Federation 
‘of Arts, publishers of the Magazine of 
Art. 

“The combination of a national art 
Magazine and radio program, both 
penefiting from the advice and counsel 
of a board of distinguished authorities 
places the Federation in the unique 
position of being able to bring the 
knowledge and enjoyment of art into 
nearly every American home,” said 
Thomas C. Parker, the Federation’s di- 
rector. 

Morse becomes the fourth editor of 
the magazine, which has been published 
continuously by the Federation since 
its organization. Born in Illinois, Morse 
teceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
the latter in 1936. He took further grad- 
fuate work at Wayne and New York 
universities, and was for six years a 
staff member of the Detroit Institute 
iof Arts. While in Detroit he served 
as editor of the museum’s Bulletin and 
managing editor of The Art Quarterly. 
His most recent writing assignment 
has been the preparation of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art’s current “War- 
time Guide Book to the Collections.” 


Alice Sloane Anderson 

Ever since. her first one-man show in 
1936, Alice Sloane Anderson has been 
commended by the New York critics 
for her flair for color. The artist recent- 
‘ly spent some time in America’s South- 
(West and in Guatemala—both locales 
noted for their brilliant light and their 
challenging color. That she was able to 
cope with both is demonstrated in the 
7 oils which, through Oct. 31, hang in 
(the 460 Park Avenue Gallery, New York. 
_ Mrs. Anderson has orchestrated the 
high-pitched color of a New Mexico 
Gas Station into a lively record that is 
fauthentic and invested with more in- 
terest than is inherent in the drab sub- 
ect. Her Mountains, La Luz, New Mezi- 
eo are rugged, constructed of solid form 
and enveloped in sparkling atmosphere, 
a is also La Luz Farm, a sleepy cluster 
of rural buildings at the base of loom- 
ing mountains. Antigua, Guatemala and 
Champee Ranch, Arizona are other can- 
Vases that convey a vivid impression of 
dramatic countryside long accustomed 
to brilliant light and color to match. 














Farmer, Art Dealer, Dies 


Edward I. Farmer, art and antique 
dealer and collector of Chinese jades 
and porcelain, died Oct. 9 in his New 
York home after a short illness. His 
age was 70. Born in Germany, Farmer 
attended colleges both there and in 
England. For twenty-nine years he op- 
erated the Edward I. Farmer, Inc., art 
galleries, first at 5 West 56th Street 
and since 1920, at East 56th Street. 
Notable among his collections were his 
ancient Chinese jade and crystal lamps. 
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Blue Moon: DONG KINGMAN 


East Meets West in Dong Kingman Debut 


THE EAST AND THE WEST not only 
meet, but fuse, in the watercolors of 
Dong Kingman, Chinese-American 
painter who is being presented in his 
first New York one-man exhibition at 
the Midtown Galleries, through Oct. 31. 

His debut includes California scenes 
as well as views of New York, which 
has made an impact on him. His color 
is refined, yet full of body; his feeling 
for composition is sure. Kingman han- 
dles his medium in a style that, wheth- 
er brisk or measured, is unmistakably 
American. Yet an Oriental overtone is 
present in some works, often in the 
calligraphic handling of trees and birds, 
as in Blue Moon, reproduced above. 

White Lake and Peninsula are lumin- 
ous and colorful. In Passing Locomotive 
and Speed, Kingman has set trains fly- 
ing through weird landscapes. 

Two exhibits, Old Logs and From My 


Nagel Succeeds Rathbone 


Charles Nagel, Jr. has been appointed 
acting director of the City Art Muse- 
um of St. Louis, succeeding Lieutenant 
Perry T. Rathbone, who has been given 
leave of absence for active duty with 
the Navy. 

Mr. Nagel graduated from Yale in 
1923, returning later to become a Bach- 
elor of Fine Arts in 1926 and a Master 
of Fine Arts in 1928. From 1930 to 1936 
he served as curator of decorative arts 
at the Yale University Art Gallery and 
was assistant professor of fine arts at 
Yale. For the past five years Mr. Nagel 
has been active as a partner in the St. 
Louis architectural firm of Nagel & 
Dunn. He closed his office on Sept. 1 
when he assumed his new position at 
the museum for the duration of the war. 
At the time of his appointment he was 
second vice-president of the Adminis- 
trative Board of Control of the City 
Art Museum. 

The new St. Louis leader is the son of 
the late Charles Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor in the Taft Ad- 
ministration. 


Roof, are on loan from the Brooklyn 
and Modern museums, respectively. 

Kingman was born in the United 
States, but at the age of five was taken 
to China to be educated. He studied art 
in Hong Kong under a Chinese artist 
who had been trained in Paris, thus 
his aesthetic orientation embraced both 
the classic Chinese masters and the 
aesthetic pioneers of France’s great 19th 
century. In 1929 he returned to Cali- 
fornia, where he became one of the 
West Coast’s prominent watercolorists. 
Leading Western museums, as well as 
such New York institutions as the Met- 
ropolitan, the Brooklyn and the Mod- 
ern museums, acquired his watercolors. 
The artist this year won the Guggen- 
heim Fellowship (the first Chinese 
painter to take this award) and is at 
present visiting New York in the course 
of a country-wide painting tour. 


Gay Victorian Designs at Met 

The Metropolitan, custodian of the 
expertly rendered works of the WPA’s 
Index of American Design, has siphoned 
off a group of these watercolors for a 
special exhibition entitled “I Remember 
That.” The show is devoted mostly to 
interiors dating from the period that 
began with the “elegant 80’s” and ended 
about 1910. Those years produced a 
heterogeneous style which has not yet 
been named, but one which, the Metro- 
politan suggests, “might be called the 
‘Pullman-car period,’ when Victorian 
decoration lost its elegant dignity and 
went wildly ornate.” 

Jewell found “these beautifully 
painted reminders excruciating in their 
mass impact’’—the incredible parlors, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, barber shops, the 
dental “chamber of horrors,” the Pull- 
man car interiors replete with red plush 
and antimacassars, the fire house and 
the barn with horrendously carved 
stalls. “The entertainment afforded by 
this show,” the Times critic concluded, 
“is at once instructive, lugubrious and 
incorrigibly gay.” 
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Tournai Gothic Tapestry. In the Pratt Sale 


Parke-Bernet Schedules Busy Fortnight 


THE END of October will close one of 
the busiest months of the season as 
more paintings, furniture, books and 
objects d’art pour into the auction 
rooms of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York. Leading off this busy fort- 
night is a sale, on the 15th and 16th, 
of French furniture and decorations, 
porcelain and silver. Next sale is that 
of the collection of the late Herbert M. 
Sears of Boston, on the 17th, when 


Dusk Walks thru the Park: Karl Mattern 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
11 EAST 57TH STREET « 


paintings by Spanish, Dutch, English 
and American masters go on sale, to- 
gether with French furniture and Ren- 
aissance tapestries. Emphasis swings 


to literature when standard sets and 
illuminated and other manuscripts from 
the estate of the late J. Alice Maxwell 
will be sold on the 21st and 22nd. 
Opening on the same date but con- 
tinuing until the 24th is the sale of 
Georgian and French furniture from 













Paintings and 
Water Colors 
by 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


THROUGH OCTOBER 31 












NEW YORK CITY 





the stock of the Rosenbach Company, D 
Philadelphia. Books resume an impor-} 
tant place when standard sets and first 
editions from the estate of the late Mrs,| TH! 
Henry Tilford go on sale Oct. 28th and fll of 
29th. Fine English furniture follows on ition 
the 30th, accompanied by paintings, al] Pau! 
from the property of Samuel J. Bloom. fhey | 
ingdale. Early Persian and Chinese pot- Bignif 
tery occupies the floor on Nov. 4th, 5th fo Lo 
and 6th. ery, 
On October 24th the galleries will put pot < 
on exhibition, prior to sale on Oct. 31st, throu 
the property of the late George D. Pratt, that 
The collection consists of paintings by oped 
British and Dutch masters, including PW. 
works by Bartholomeus van der Helst, Jeane 
Dirk. Bouts, Gerard Terborch, Hoppner, paint 
Beechey and Bone, together with Eng- deal 
lish furniture and decorations, and fay ! 
Gothic tapestries. Outstanding in the jS St 
sale is the Tournai Gothic hawking [that 
tapestry, circa 1500, reproduced at left. — 


Group Opens Season i 


Th 
picto 

THE CONTEMPORARY Arts Galleries, /Emp 
now settled in new quarters at 106 E. {anv 
57th St., New York, initiates the season ‘seasc 
with an 84-item show of oils, prints pfs. ‘ 
and watercolors by members of the or- selec 
ganization’s sponsored greup and by Mag 
guest artists (through Oct. 23). In all, Keel 
painters from 15 states are represented. Moh 
The show is spotty, some of the ex- inter 
hibits seemingly drawn from a first- Mea! 
year art school class, others, by con- pnd 
trast, marked with the technical surety | Th 
of the professional. Among the lat- fide 
ter are Harold Baumbach’s Little Girl;#5 \ 
Gershon Benjamin’s Phillippe, a deeply: pain 
pigmented, intent characterization; faile 
Mary D. Coles’ Skyline; Stephen Csoka’s Hraf 
lush-surfaced Dusk; Harry Dix’s pre-} 2m 
cisely rendered Southern Scene; Fred- Sy™| 
erick S. Franck’s moody Landscape; |300t 
Maxwell Gordon’s vividly colored Com- the | 
position; Sigmund Kozlow’s peaceful }st’s 
Landscape; Emory Ladanyi’s freshly his 1 
treated The Breakfast; Ruth Mandel- W 
baum’s small, neat The Farmer and fron 
John C. Pellew’s bright Spring. com) 
Other works that stand out are Josef mat 
Presser’s monumentally conceived The S0Cli 
Sisters, Michael Rosenthal’s Cabaret, Pror 
Karl Schrag’s ambitious Gypsies, Mau-- 80k 
rice Sievan’s soft, gracious Landscape, Mee 
Joseph Solman’s and M. A. Tricca’s still sitio 
lifes, both notable for their treatment ~@! 
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of texture. ra 
tili 
Louise Nevelson, Sculptor of s 


Louise Nevelson is a sculptor of | 
abundant vitality, of originality and of f°? 
great good humor. Her cubed and semi- | 
abstract pieces, on view through Oct. F 
25 at the Nierendorf Gallery, New York, f d 
are, though small in size, suggestive of f 


weight and bulk. Miss Nevelson breaks ete 
the figure down into simplified masses P@” 
and reassembles them with a shrewd f° 
eye for tensions in equilibrium, for . 


rhythmic movement, for angles that } 
provide accents and produce convincing 
strength. : 

Her Self-Portrait, Child and Couple uli 
are cases in point. When she turns tof Jj 
animals, Miss Nevelson draws on 4 
rich fund of humor. Her Dog is cleverly 
contrived. Duck is primitively simple, 
but true to its natural character never- 
theless, and Bird is form broken into 
thrusts and tensions held exquisitely in 
balance. 
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\pany, 


mporPrizewinners All 
1 first 


> Mrs} THREE DECADES of Minnesota paintings, 
h and pill of them prizewinners in State exhi- 
ws onpitions, are now on display at the St. 
zs, al] {Paul Gallery and School of Art, where 
loom. they will remain through Oct. 31st. The 
e pot. pignificance of the exhibition, according 
h, Sth aes 
ery, is that “it brings to our attention 
ot only the great progress achieved 
roughout these years, but the fact 
hat the Midwest has definitely devel- 
gs by pped a school of painting strictly its 
luding pwn. While 30 years ago the artists 
Helst, leaned heavily on the foreign schools of 
ppner, painting and thus did not have a great 
Eng- fleal of individuality, the artists of to- 
. and fay have chosen a new road. Their art 
n the is strictly their own. I do not believe 
wking [that a group of paintings similar to 
t left, those in our exhibition could be assem- 
bled anywhere but in Minnesota.” 

Qn The changes in style, technique and 
pictorial content are strongly marked. 
»ries, Emphasis in the 20 pre-World War I 
106 E.j:anvases is placed on landscapes and 
season seascapes painted in soft, subdued col- 
prints ors. Outstanding paintings in this group, 


i put 
. dlst, 
Pratt. 


he or- selected by Director Bobleter, include 
nd by Magnus Norsted’s City of the Hill, C. B. 
In all, ler’s Moonlight and Sigvard A. 


ented. Mohn’s Seated Women. Others of special 
ne ex- interest are works by Henriette Dunn 
first- Mears, Birge Harrison, Daniel Garber 
y con- pnd Nicholas R. Brewer. 
surety | The period of the “20’s” shows a de- 
e lat-?ided change both in color and drawing, 
> Girl; well as in the conception of the 
deeply paintings. The works become more de- 
ation; failed, their colors more vivid, and 
'soka’s Hraftsmanship more precise. Bobleter 
; pre-'} ®mmented on the “craftsmanlike and 
Fred- Sympathetic portrayal” in Cameron 
scape; |300th’s Portrait of Charles S. Wells and 
Com- the subdued palette, so unlike the art- 
aceful ist’s later one, of Clement Haupers in 
reshly his Fig Trees. 
andel- | With the 1930’s comes a departure 
r and from the more meticulously executed 
compositions and a change in subject 
. Josef Matter. By that time the painting of 
d The social significance had achieved great 
\baret, Prominence. Among the comments on 
Mau--S0cial conditions are Syd Fossum’s 
scape, Meeting, Alice Tenney’s Figure Compo- 


’s still sition, Alexander Oja’s Halleluja, Clara 
tment Mairs’ Sickroom and Mac LeSueur’s 
racks and R. F. D. Paintings which 
tilize the industrial scene as a source 
f subject matter are Emily Abbott’s 
or of Flour Mills and Elof Wedin’s Land- 
and of fee 
 semi- Portraits have placed only twice 
n Oct. ong the prizewinners since the 1920's 
York, d are represented by Elmer E. 
Hive of Parmes’ Little French Girl, which Bob- 
breaks peter called “an unforgettable, warmly 
nasses P2inted canvas which retains the child- 
hrewd #ke simplicity of the subject,” and Elof 
n. for p’edin’s Wife and Son of which Boble- 
; that ft states: “It shows the artist at his 
incing JSt in the field of portraiture.” 
Souple Wulien Levy in Army 
rns to 


Julien Levy, long known as Man- 
On 4fhattan’s foremost impresario of Sur- 
leverly frealism and kindred advanced aesthet- 
simple, fie schools, is now in the Army. The 
never faffairs of his gallery will be administ- 
n intO fered during his absence by R. Kirk 
tely in Askew, Jr., formerly associated with 
Durlacher, a 57th Street art firm. 
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o Lowell Bobleter, director of the gal-_ 





Miss Hannis: THoMAS ANSHUTZ 


In Commemoration 


THE EAKINS TRADITION of native real- 
ism was carried on at the Pennsylvania 
Academy by the master’s devoted stu- 
dent and friend, Thomas Anshutz. For 
three decades Anshutz taught at the 
Academy, from 1881, when at the age 
of 30 he passed from student to in- 
structor, to 1912, when he died as dean 
of the faculty. He was the link con- 
necting the famous Eight of 1908 with 
Eakins, for among his most celebrated 
pupils were Robert Henri, William 
Glackens, George Luks and John Sloan. 
Charles Demuth, who later was ab- 
sorbed by French Modernism, was an- 
other Anshutz-trained artist. 

Anshutz has been dead thirty years, 
during which time dozens of his stu- 


CHAGALL 


EXHIBITION THROUGH NOVEMBER 7 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


dents have achieved fame and died, leav- 
ing, in many cases, their work in the 
nation’s museums. Yet the work of 
Anshutz himself has lain largely for- 
gotten in the studio where he left it. 
At least that was the case until Helen 
W. Henderson and Julius Bloch, work- 
ing with the artist’s son, organized the 
current exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. From the mass of ma- 
terial, they selected the best of his oils, 
pastels, sketches and watercolors. 


Anshutz was primarily a master of 
pastels, according to Miss Henderson. 
He adopted this medium in his later 
years, preparing his own colors, and 
producing the series of portraits, mostly 
of women, that so subtly and surely re- 
veal not only the character of the sit- 
ter, but of the entire period as well. 
Appreciating that “the great teacher 
exhausted himself in his classes, we can 
see the great artist in the watercolors 
and the pastels to which Anshutz turned 
when he was free to be himself and by 
himself.” 

The bulk of Anshutz’ life was spent 
in Philadelphia and at the summer 
school at Fort Washington (not until 
his honeymoon in 1891 did he visit 
Europe). A magnetic personality, he 
attracted a regiment of loyal friends 
among his students. Writes Miss Hen- 
derson: “The hours after class at Fort 
Washington were the most vital. Then, 
seated on the side porch of his house 
on the Bethlehem Pike, he was the 
pivot of soul-searching discussion. 


“This first exhibition of the collected 
work of Thomas Anshutz, thirty years 
after his death, brings back vividly the 
memory of the man who so vigorously 
accented the face of art in Philadel- 
phia.” 


Vernon Porter on Leave 


Vernon C. Porter, director of the 
Riverside Museum in New York, has 
been given “day leave of absence” for 
the duration. Since July he has been 
doing his bit as a tool designer with 
General Motors, Eastern Aircraft Divi- 
sian, Tarrytown. His hours at the mu- 
seum are from 8 to 10 every evening, 
Monday through Friday. Best way to 
reach him is by mail—or carrier pigeon. 


Pierre 
Matisse 


Gallery 


41 East 57 St. 
New York 


F. CORADAL-CUGAT 





BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


October 15-31 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
18 EAST 57th STREET « NEW YORK 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 





Oct. 13-31 


‘Missouri History” 
St. Louis Post Office Murals 
By 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
and 
EDWARD MILLMAN 


43 East 51st Street, N. Y. 


KNOEDLER 


Early Drawings 


~ MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Through October 3ist 


14 EAST 57TH STREET 












Paintings by 
JANE 


BERLANDINA 


October 12th - 3 Ist 


BIGNOU GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street 


Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


106 East 57th Street, New York 
RECENT PAINTINGS 
FREDERICK S. FRANCK 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 6 
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Sheep Shearing: STANLEY ANDERSON 
(Copper Engraving) 


Via the Clipper 


AFTER MUCH DIFFICULTY, the Chicago 
Society of Etchers has been able to 
place in the hands of its associate mem- 
bers its 33rd presentation print: a peace- 
ful composition of Sheep Shearing en- 
graved and printed in England by Stan- 
ley Anderson. As recounted in an ear- 
lier issue of the DicEst, the first edition 
of this print was torpedoed and lost in 
mid-Atlantic last Spring. The Society 
then asked Anderson to make a second 
edition. These were finished in May and 
reached Chicago early in June—flown 
across the sub-infested water on the 
Clipper. 

Writes James Swann, secretary of 
the Society: “Mr. Anderson was not 
willing to send his prints by boat the 
second time, as he realized that the 
plate would not yield another edition. 
The prints reached Chicago from Lon- 
don safely in a little more than two 
weeks, but the postage on the nine- 
pound package amounted to more than 
my round trip fare between New York 
and London in 1939.” 


Stanley Anderson, who has been a 
member of the Chicago Society of Etch- 
ers for 13 years, is-one of the world’s 
most famous engravers. He was born at 
Bristol, England, 58 years ago, his father 
being a metal craftsman who executed 
engraved ornaments for salvers, tank- 
ards, and cups. Like most English crafts- 
men, the father wished the son to fol- 
low in his footsteps and apprenticed 
him for the usual period of seven years. 
The son, however, had other ideas. In 
his spare time, he attended the Bristol 
School of Art, and with his first etching, 
a portrait, won a scholarship to the 
Royal College of Art in London. From 
then on his career was well marked 
with honors and success. In 1931, at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, he won the 
Logan prize with his engraving Reading 
Room. Workers and outcasts are fa- 
vorite subjects. 


Only sufficient impressions of Sheep 
Shearers were pulled for the Society’s 
associate members, and the plate can- 
celled. No print is available except 
through membership in the Society. 


Bobleter Selected 


THE purchasing committee of Collee- 
tors of American Art has announced 
the acquisition of the complete issue 
of South Robert Farm, a dry-point re- 
cently executed by Lowell Bobleter of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Mr. Bobleter ig 
director of the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art. 


Bobleter was born in New Ulm, Minn, 
in 1902 and received his training at the 
St. Paul School of Art. He has been 
a printmaker since 1930, specializing in 
etching and drypoint. Bobleter’s work 
has appeared regularly in the ‘“Hun- 
dred Best Prints” and in exhibitions in 
major American museums. A member 
of the Society of American Etchers and 
other organizations, he is represented 
in the permanent collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the National Gal- 
lery, the Pennsylvania Academy and 
the Minneapolis Institute, among oth- 
ers. 

The Collectors of American Art, after 
announcing the acquisition of Boblet- 
er’s South Robert Farm, reported that 
its membership is increasing steadily. 
To date, 1,200 paintings, prints and 
sculptures have been distributed to 
members in annual drawings held dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Dues are $5 
a year, entitling members to one work 
of art, determined by an impartial 
drawing. Further data may be obtained 
by writing Emily A. Francis, president, 
Collectors of American Art, 106 E. 57th 
St., New York City. 


British Printmakers at Wesleyan 


An exhibition of contemporary British 
prints, selected from the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Print Collection, is on view in 
the Davison Art Rooms of the univer- 
sity’s Olin Library, where it will remain 
through Nov. 8th. Thirty-four artists 
are represented by 127 prints and the 
exhibition includes examples of nearly 
all the important British etchers active 
since 1900. 


Particularly well represented are the 
three Scotchmen, Sir David Young Cam- 
eron, Muirhead Bone, and James Mc- 
Bey. Among the other noted artists 
represented are Frederick Landseer 
Griggs, Ernest Lumsden and Gerald 
Brockhurst. 


Novelist-Painter Dies 


George Gibbs, celebrated novelist and 
painter, died Oct. 10 in the Bryn Mawr 
Hospital after a long illness. He was 
72 years old. 

Born in New Orleans in 1870, Gibbs 
studied at the Naval Academy and at 
the Corcoran School of Art in Washing- 
ton. He is noted for his portraits of 
prominent Americans and for his mu- 
rals in the new Thirtieth Street Station 
(Philadelphia) of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and in Girard College. 





JAN 
PAINTINGS Oct. 13-31 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. C. 
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Joins Print Staff 


Dr. Hept NyuHorr, an authority on 
Dutch woodcuts, has joined the staff of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. Dr. 
Nyhoff will assist Carl O. Schniewind, 
curator of the department, in prepar- 
ing a new subject index and exhibition 
program which will present the Buck- 
ingham Collection of Prints from vari- 
ous points of view in order to stress its 
great resources and stimulate further 
study of its masterpieces. The first such 
exhibition, chosen and arranged by Dr. 
Nyhoff, is “Between Heaven and Earth” 
and will be on view in Gallery 17 
through Oct. 17th. 

The exhibition compares secular and 
religious prints. Scenes from everyday 
life are contrasted with religious sub- 
jects hung on the opposite walls. Among 
the secular exhibits are works by Rem- 
brandt, Van Ostade and others. In the re- 
ligious group are important prints by 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Martin Schongauer, 
Jean Duvet and others. 

Although born in Vienna, Dr. Nyhoff 
is a citizen of the Netherlands. She 
was educated both here and abroad, re- 
ceiving her Master’s degree from Bryn 
Mawr College and her Doctor’s degree 
from the University of Vienna. 


Encouragement 


Director Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., of 
the Addison Gallery of American Art 
reports that attendance at the gallery 
this summer was as high as during the 
previous three summers despite gaso- 
line rationing and other wartime re- 
strictions. 

In view of this encouraging situa- 
tion, Director Hayes stated that “there 
is. great reason for belief that inter- 
est in and support of the fine arts will 
not slacken during the tense days 
through which we are now living. Rath- 
er, there is hope that, even more than 
in the past will Americans realize what 
a source of inspiration and strength art 
can be, especially to a nation at war.” 


Miniature Print Annual 


Next month the Chicago Society of 
Etchers will hold its sixth annual ex- 
hibition of miniature prints. All entries, 
which are due by Oct. 20, must measure 
three by five inches, or less, and be 
priced at $5 or less. The show, for 
members only, will travel throughout 
the country after it closes in Chicago 
on Nov. 30. 


Garber Prints Shown in Philadelphia 


On view through October in the Print 
Gallery of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts is the work of Daniel 
Garber, well-known Philadelphia art- 
ist. The exhibition, which is the first of 
a series scheduled for the Print Gal- 
lery, includes 17 prints and five original 
drawings. 


ARGENT 
AMERICA AT WAR 


drawings .. . paintings 
prints . . . sculpture 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


Oct. 19 - 31 


42 W.57 GALLERY 
















N. Y. C. 
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Yara: Maria MARTINS 


From Brazil 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO the Philadelphia 
Museum had among its exhibits sculp- 
ture by Maria Martins of Brazil. It was 
this now-well-known artist’s introduc- 
tion to the American public. On display 
was an exotic figure in plaster, Yara, 
which was invited and later shown in 
the Sculpture International held at the 
Philadelphia Museum in 1940. 

The figure, a tall sensitive bronze, 
has now been acquired by the museum 
and has been installed in that organiza- 
tion’s outdoor sculpture garden. (The 
Metropolitan and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, both of New York, are other 
prominent institution’s recently to ac- 
quire work by Miss Martins.) 

_ “Much of the artist’s work deals with 
subject matter inspired by the rich 
semi-mystic folk lore and legend of 
Brazil,” wrote Henri Marceau, assistant 
director of the Philadelphia Museum 
when announcing the purchase of Yara, 
reproduced above. “Her treatment of 
form, her design and her skillful sur- 
face textures are personal and orig- 
inal. The moods created are direct and 
vital expressions of vast new sources 
as yet unknown in our own hemisphere. 
Her language is that of realism com- 
bined with fanciful gesture—time tested 
methods but, in this case, employed with 
youthful intelligence and enthusiasm.” 


Saying It With Trees 

Instead of adjectives, Miss Emily 
Genauer, critic of the New York World- 
Telegram, gave out with trees—four 
arborvitae trees—which she presented 
to the Museum of Modern Art. The 
trees, ranging from six to eight feet 
in height; have been set out in the mu- 
seum’s sculpture garden. 


ALICE SLOANE 


ANDERSON 


Recent Paintings 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
OCTOBER 19 OCTOBER 31 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 
Public Auction Sales 


Ww 


IMPORTANT 
PAINTINGS 


By Old Masters 


TWO VALUABLE 
GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Including three fine 
Ispahan Rugs 


English furniture and decora- 
tions. Oriental and Near 
Eastern art. Choice ivory 
carvings. 


Property Collected by 
the Late 


GEORGE D. PRATT 
BY ORDER OF HIS CHILDREN 


AND FROM FOUR OTHER 
PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


October 31 at 2 p.m. 
On View from Oct. 24 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 





Primitive and 
Other Paintings 


RENAISSANCE 
WOOD SCULPTURES 
TERRA COTTA RELIEFS 
BRONZES « TEXTILES 


RENAISSANCE AND 
XVI CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


FROM A 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


November 5 at 8:15 p.m. 


On View from Oct. 31 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
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At The Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 
direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
cheerful rooms . . . delicious 
food ... and a restful atmos- 
phere. Attractive rooms with 


bath from $4.50. 
















25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Service Men 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and His Orchestra 
in the 
ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 


. 3 Nightly except 
Sundays 
HOTEL 


FRROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 
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Russian Woman: MILTON AVERY 


Varied Moderns 


MILTON AVERY’S Russian Woman, re- 
produced above, is one of the canvases 
in a group show opening Oct. 17 at the 
Marquié Gallery in New York. A force- 
ful characterization achieved within the 
limits of a stringently simplified palette, 
Avery’s study is based on a rich blue 
foundation out of which form is molded 
by a bold use of white. 

Georges Constant is represented in 
this Marquié group by two canvases, 
Secrets and Broken Vase, both in soft 
tones and marked by Constant’s unmis- 
takable style. Also individual are the 
three colorful abstractions by Ronnie 
Elliott. Late works, these exhibits are 
in sharp contrast to the artist’s earlier, 
more conventional paintings of Ha- 
waiians, shown at this gallery during 
the first part of the month as a benefit 
for the Hawaiian Federation of Amer- 
ica. 

Typical works by Chris Ritter, Arnold 
Friedman, Joseph Solman and James 
Penney complete the exhibition. It re- 
mains on view through Nov. 4. 


Bernal Visits U. S. 


Antonio Arias Bernal, Mexico’s lead- 
ing political cartoonist, is now in the 
U. S. working with the Co-Ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. He is preparing 
a portfolio of 12 war posters which 
will be captioned in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese and distributed through- 
out Latin-America. The theme will be 
“What We Are Fighting For,” and will 
stress the necessity of inter-American 
solidarity. 

Internationally known for his deft 
and penetrating cartoon-covers for Hoy 
(Today), one of Mexico’s most influential 
publications, Bernal has for years been 
a barb in the sides of pro-Axis elements 
in Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries. “His work,’ comments the 
New York Herald Tribune, “has a defi- 
nite kinship with that of this country’s 
‘leading cartoonists, and to this North 
American quality he has added an in- 
definable fillip that is all Mexican. It 
is compounded of a gift for bold and 
brilliant color and a characteristic verve 
and gleefulness.” 
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Art in a Trade Unio | 


Tue International Ladies’ Garme 
Workers Union, one of the most 
lightened and honestly administere@ 
groups in the history of trade unioz 
ism, will blossom out as an art spons 
on Oct. 19, when it opens the firs 
labor art show in America, at the Fe 
argil Galleries, New York. The exhibi@ 
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tels, temperas and monotypes, will b 
a United China Relief benefit. ; 

All exhibits will be by ILGWU mem 
bers—cutters, pressers, sample-makerg 
operators, finishers, cleaners—all ¢ 
whom have devoted their spare time § 
study in the union’s Art Workshop, e 





























tablished two years ago. The Worksho 
is under the direction of Seth Hoffma 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania Acad. 
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Paris. 

Entries will be selected by a jury 
of professional artists. Prizes include 
two one-year scholarships to the Na- 
tional Academy and the Art Students 
League. 

The ILGWU scored a kindred “first” 
when it presented a home-made re- 
view, Pins and Needles and ran it intoa 
hit in the face of stiff professional com- 
petition on Broadway. 


Hordyk Exhibits in New York 


An exhibition of watercolors and 
crayon drawings by Gerard Hordyk, 
prominent Dutch artist, is on view until 
Oct. 22 at the Parsons School of De- 
sign, New York. The exhibition includes 
theatre designs, murals, circus and bal- 
let posters, as well as nudes and land- 
scapes. 

Hordyk, who has exhibited his work 
in various European capitals, and in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Springfield, Mass., teaches illustration 
at the Parsons School. He recently de- 
signed and executed the murals for 
the Netherlands Information Bureau in 
Rockefeller Plaza. 


French Critic-Painter Dies 


Jacques-Emile Blanche, noted French 
portrait painter and art critic, died at 
his home in Normandy Oct. 10 at 
the age of 81. Born in Paris, M. Blanche 
studied in England and France. His 
portraits of political and social celebri- 
ties include paintings of Pierre Louys, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Yvette Guilbert and 
Thomas Hardy. 


ARTISTS FOR VICTORY EXHIBITION 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


December 7, 1942 - February 22, 1943 


CLOSING DATES FOR ENTRIES 


OILS and WATERCOLORS—November 2 
(Not more than 2 of each) 


PRINTS—November 2 (Not more than 6) 
For Prospectus, List of Pur- 
chase Prizes, and Entry Blanks 

write to 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


FIFTH AVENUE and 82nd STREET 
or call RHinelander 4-7690 
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JosEPpH A. BuzzeELui, director of the 
Vendome Galleries in New York, is 
presenting, through Oct. 24, a show of 
33 of his gouaches. The exhibition, ti- 
tled “New York City in Gouache,” lives 
bountifully up to its name. 

Buzzelli has a keen eye for over-all 
effects and for inherent mood, both of 
which he captures with a sure touch. 
His handling of gouache is accom- 
plished, whether he is depicting the 
eerie quiet of a New York Blackout or 
the clatter and bustle of Second Avenue 
or Third Avenue, both busy with mar- 
kets, raucous signs and the noisy El. 
North River Edge, dark and rich in 
texture, and Central Park Cathedral 


Schedule of the Academy 


The exhibition galleries of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, New York, 
are again open to the public. The Acad- 
emy’s first exhibition, on view through 
Oct. 24, comprises a group of triptychs 
painted for altars in Army camps. This 
show, under the auspices of the Citi- 
zens Committee of the Army and Navy, 
will be followed by the graphic art and 
architecture section of the Academy’s 
annual exhibition. This feature opens 
Nov. 8 and remains through Nov. 29. 

The first exhibition of 1943 will be 
the Society of American Etchers’ an- 
hual (Jan. 12 to the 26th). The Acad- 
emy’s 117th annual exhibition will open 
Feb. 17 and continue through March 9. 


William M. Johnson Dies 


William Martin Johnson, artist and 
former art editor of The Ladies Home 
Journal and The Delineator, died Sept. 
24 in Honolulu after a long illness. He 
was 80 years old. 

Johnson, a great-grandson of the fa- 
mous American architect, Charles Bull- 
finch, studied at the Boston Museum 
School, the Art Students League and in 
London and Paris. He also illustrated 
Many books, including Lew Wallace’s 
famous Ben-Hur, and served for a time 
as editor of Harper’s Bazaar. Surviving, 
besides his widow, are two daughters, 
Mrs. William Casson and Mrs. Ernest 
Carter. 


Third Avenue: JOSEPH BUZZELLI 


Buzzelli Portrays Multi-Faceted New York 


present contrasting facets of the me- 
tropolis. 

Another work of resonant tone is No 
Gas, picturing a deserted gas station 
during the East’s pre-rationing fuel 
shortage. Deft orchestration of vibrant 
color distinguishes Market, a crowded 
street corner typical of many New 
York sections. 

Buzzelli, in this show, reveals a firm- 
er grasp of technique than in former 
presentations. His medium retains its 
creamy tonality, but is pliant and sub- 
ordinated to the demands of mood and 
character, which is not always the case 
in the artist’s handling of pure water- 
color. 


Auction Calendar 





Oct. 15 & 16, Thursday & Friday 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
French furniture & decorations: silver: por- 
celain; embroideries, brocades & textiles. Now 
on exhibition. 

Oct. 17, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from estate of Herbert M. Sears: fine 
French furniture & decorations, including signed 
pieces. Fixtures, andirons, etc.; Brussels & Vi- 
enna Renaissance tapestries; silver: paintings 
by Bol, Velasquez, de Hoogh, etc. Now on ex- 
hibition. 


Oct. 21 & 22, 


afternoons, 
from various owners: 


Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 


Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estate of J. Alice 
Maxwell: Standard sets, illuminated and other 
manuscripts, incunabula, books on furniture, 
autograph letters and manuscripts. On exhibi- 


tion from Oct. 17. 

Oct. 21, 22, 23 & 24, Wednesday, Thursday. Fri- 
day & Saturday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from The Rosenbach Co., Phila.: Geor- 
gian & French furniture; old English silver & 
Sheffield plate; textiles, paintings & prints; 
table china & glass. On exhibition from Oct. 
17. 

Oct. 28 & 29, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estate of Mrs. 
Henry Tilford: Standard sets, first editions; 
Americana & autographs. On exhibition from 
Oct. 24. 

Oct. 30, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from property of Samuel J. Bloomingdale: fine 
English furniture, including William & Mary, 
Queen Anne & Georgian wing chairs & settees 
& William III chairs; William & Mary oak pan- 
elled room; Queen Anne mirrors & console 
table; paintings & textiles; tapestries. On ex- 
hibition from Oct. 24. 

October 31, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from George D. Pratt collection: paint- 
ings, British & Dutch masters; Persian pottery 
& Chinese porcelains; rugs; tapestries; furni- 
ture. On exhibition from Oct. 24. 

November 4, 5 & 6, Wednesday, Thursday & Fri- 
day afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from 
Noorian estate: early Persian pottery; Chinese 
pottery, porcelains, snuff bottles; jades and 
other carvings. Persian, Mesopotamian & Arabic 
art; glass, textiles, rugs. On exhibition from 
Oct. 31. 


Storm center 
of the art world 


Che Att of 
JACOB EPSTEIN 


BY ROBERT BLACK 


Lavishly illustrated with many famous 
Epstein works never before reproduced 
in book form, this large handsomely 
bound volume has 175 beautiful half- 
tones of — and 

drawings, eight chapters on 

Epstein'’s life and art. 272 $3.50 
pages, 876% x11". 


at your bookseller’s 


tHe World pususninc COMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 


















WELL-KNOWN artist 

and author of The 
Technique of Painting 
tilts his lance at the 
sham and pretense that 
is so prevalent in art 
criticism, and offers a set 
of standards by which 
the open-minded may de- 
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By FREDERIC TAUBES 
Illustrated $3.00 

DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


VISIT OUR 
NEW GALLERIES 
AT 
24 East 58 St. 


New York City 





EXHIBITION OF 


DO NG WATERCOLORS 


KINGMAN 


through October 31 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Directer 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY’S 2nd ANNUAL, 
Dec. 6-27, Dallas Museum. Open to all 
Texas artists. All print media, Jury. $100 
purchase & other prizes. Entry cards must 
arrive by Nov. 25, entries by Dec. 1. For 
ecards & data write Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Green Bay, Wisc. 
NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN ANNUAL, 
opening Nov. 1 at Neville Public Museum. 
Open to artists of Northeastern Wisconsin. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $50. 
No fee. Entries must arrive by Oct. 24. For 
blanks and further data write Neville ?ub- 

lic Museum, Green Bay, Wisc. 


Lowell, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION. Open the 
year round at Whistler’s Birthplace, an 
art museum, to all professional artists. 
Exhibitions, 6 to 8 weeks. Fee: $1.50 per 
picture, plus expenses. For details write 
to John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
ARTISTS FOR VICTORY’S $52,000 EXHI- 


BITION, Dec. 7 to Feb. 22, at Metropoli- 
tan Museum. Open to all U. S. citizens. 
Media: oil, watercolor, prints, sculpture. 


Jury. $52,000 in purchase prizes, plus three 
medals in each category. Due dates of en- 
tries: Nov. 2. For entry cards & com- 
plete data write Artists for Victory, Inc., 
101 Park Ave., New York City. 


ALLIED ARTISTS‘ 298th ANNUAL, Oct. 31 
to Nov. 29, at New York Historical So- 
ciety. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture, mural design. Medals 
& $325 cash awards. Jury. Entry blanks 
due Oct. 17; entries, Oct. 23. For blanks 
and full data write Mildred N. Kelley, 
630 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS GROUP, Nov. 
Dec. 5, American British Art Center, 
York City. Open to members. Media: 
watercolor, black-and-white. Jury. Bronze 
medal prize. Fee: only annual $3 mem- 
bership. Closing date: Nov. 10. For entry 
ecards & further data write Murray Rosen- 


23 to 
New 
oil, 


berg, 740 W. 187th St., New York City. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
MISSOURI'S 2nd ANNUAL, Nov. 1-30, City 


Art Museum. Open to all artists in and 


within 50 miles of Missouri. Jury. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, drawings, prints. 
information write 
Louis, 


$350 in prizes. 
City 


For full 


Art Museum, St. Mo. 
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Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


Catalogue 

Vol. 700 and 
Color Cards on 
Request. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler In- 
stitute, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and for- 
mer residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., and W. Va. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Prizes: $700. Due 
date of entry cards: Dec. 12. For informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ASSOCIATION’S FALL EXHI- 
BITION, Nov. 8 to Dec. 6 at Hudson River 
Museum. Media: watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing and prints. Open to all artists. Fee: 
50c per entry for non-members. Prizes not 
announced. Entries and cards must be re- 
ceived by Nov. 4. For further data write 
James Ross, 124 Morris St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Competitions 


ARTISTS FOR VICTORY’S GOVERNMENT 
POSTER COMPETITION, offering eight 
$300 war bonds as prizes for poster de- 
signs based on any one of eight themes. 
Open to all artists & photographers in 
U. S. & territories. Closing date: Oct. 22. 
For complete details and blanks write Na- 
tional War Poster Competition, Artists for 
Victory, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
llth St., New York City. 





Lectures at the Frick 


On Oct. 18, Allardyce Nicoll of Yale 
University will open the Frick Collec- 
tion’s sixth annual series of lectures, 
given Sunday afternoons at 3 o'clock 
in the Collection’s beautiful New York 
quarters. 


Nicoll’s topic will be “The Picture 
Frame Stage,” followed on Nov. 1 by 
Hans Tietze, formerly of the University 
of Vienna, who will speak on the “Ear- 
liest and Latest Works of Great Art- 
ists.” On Nov. 15 Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times, will discuss 
“Golden Ages,” and on the 29th Ed- 
gar Wind of the Warburg Institute, 
London, will speak on “Portraits and 
Symbols of Erasmus.” On Dec. 13, 
James Johnson Sweeney will treat “The 
Role of Pre-Raphaelitism.” 


. .. produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


‘F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
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Wins Bender Fellowship 





i} T 


The 1942-43 Albert M. Bender Grant.§& 


in-Aid for Art went to Richard O’Han 
lon, sculptor. The award, announced by§ 
Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, chairman of the# 




















Bender Memorial Trust, carries a sti} 
pend of $750 and is open only to sculp 
tors and painters resident in Centra] 
California. é 

O’Hanlon, a frequent exhibitor in Say 
Francisco annuals and other Bay Re 
gion shows, teaches in nearby San Ra. 
fael. He carves directly in stone, works 
also in wood and ceramic media. “His 
style,” the official announcement states, 
“is soundly modern, simplified in forms 
and decorative—but with strict atten. 
tion to appropriateness of technique and 
style to materials.” His work, submitted 
in application for the Bender grant-in- 
aid, was described as of a high quality, 
It won out over a large field- of contes- 
tants. 

Jurors who made the award were 
Ralph Stackpole, Robert Howard, Wil- 
liam Gaw, Worth Ryder and Gardner 
Dailey. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETO., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24. 1912 


Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oe 
tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1942, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr., 
116 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, Frank Caspers; Business Manager, H. 
George Burnley, 116 E. 59th St., New York, N. ¥. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y¥.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, Roebling, 
N. J.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, Md.: Helen de 
Nagy, 116 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; Marcia 


B. Hopkins, 116 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 rue Jacob, Paris, 
France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
appears upon the books of the 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who -do not 
appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any il 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September, 1942. 


holder 
company as 


L. M. CAGNEY. 
Notary Public, 
County of New York. zi 
N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, Reg. No. 2-C-78 


commission expires March 30, 1944.) 
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ROBERT LAURENT 


Laurent to Indiana 


Henry R. Hope, chairman of Indiana 
University’s department of fine arts, 
reports that Robert Laurent, nation- 
ally noted sculptor, has been added to 
the university’s staff for the academic 
year, 1942-43. Laurent, known both as 
a teacher and as one of the country’s 
foremost sculptors, brings a rich, full 
background to his new post and, in 
being called to Indiana, symbolizes that 
State’s growing sculpture-consciousness. 
This increasing State-wide awareness 
of sculpture, states Chairman Hope, is 
not without logic, as Indiana has long 
been famous for her quality limestone 
quarries. 

To introduce Laurent to the uni- 
versity community and to help familiar- 
ize Hoosiers with his work, the school 
has organized an exhibition of his sculp- 
ture, to remain on view in the art gal- 
lery through the month. Laurent’s 
fresh, individual approach and his tech- 
nical surety lend great vitality to the 
display. Included is the Nude, shown 
above with the sculptor. 

At the close of the university’s exhi- 
bition, the Laurent sculptures will 
Make a tour through Indiana, stopping 
during November at the John Herron 
Museum in Indianapolis and later in 


the season at the Swope Gallery, Terre 
Haute. 


Arthur Silz Moves 


Arthur Silz announces that his fall 
Classes will be held in new and larger 
Quarters, at 224 East 12th Street, New 
York. Individual instruction will be 
given by Mr. Silz in life, still life, land- 
Scape and composition. 


October 15, 1942 


|THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


Soble Leaves N. Y. 


WHILE metropolitan art centers ap- 
pear to be suffering from an incipient 
case of war nerves, it is encouraging 
to note the continuing spread of art 
appreciation throughout the hinterland 
communities. For it is in these smaller 
centers that the true future of Ameri- 
can art is being nurtured-——in the strug- 
gling local art- association, rather than 
the august Metropolitan Museum or 
the swank Museum of Modern Art. One 
of the latest communities to show a 
quickening interest in art is Strouds- 
burg, in the beautiful hill-land of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, just across the Dela- 
ware River from Phillipsburg, N. J. 

A few months ago John J. Soble, 
well known New York artist, paid a 
visit to neighboring Bushkill and was 
rather surprised at the definite and in- 
telligent art interest. Soble, encouraged 
by the hospitable reception he received, 
decided to make his home at Bushkill. 
By way of an artistic introduction, E. 
H. Wyckoff, of the A. B. Wyckoff De- 
partment Store in Stroudsburg, gave 
Soble an exhibition under the auspices 
of the Monroe County Artists Guild 
(until Oct. 24). Cullen Yates, N. A., 
David Miller, president of the Guild, 
and Miss Marion Satterwhite, art in- 
structor at the State Teachers College, 
were among his sponsors. 

Most significant is the fact that Dr. 
Joseph F. Noonan, progressive presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, has 
invited Soble to serve as resident art- 
ist on the campus. Beginning Nov. 1, 
Soble will conduct regular classes in 
studios provided by the College. He 
will paint on the campus, and his class- 
room will be open to all students for 
observation and questions. Formal pri- 


vate classes will be in painting, draw- 
ing and composition, with Saturday 
mornings devoted to children. 

Soble trained for six years at the Na- 
tional Academy, taught for ten years 
in his private school and spent twelve 
summers designing stage settings and 
teaching art in various summer colon- 
ies. He has exhibited widely, being reg- 
ularly represented in national salons. 


Wickey to Bucknell 


IN LINE WITH a constantly growing 
trend in American art education, Buck- 
nell University announces the appoint- 
ment of Harry Wickey, noted sculptor 
and etcher, as its first artist-in-resi- 
dence. Wickey, whose appointment was 
made possible by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation of New York and by gifts from 
various Lewisburg residents interested 
in the project, will spend six months 
on the campus each year for the next 
two years, beginning November Ist. 

At the university Wickey will spe- 
cialize in ceramics, miniature sculpture, 
and glazed tile work, as well as print 
production. His studio on the campus 
will be open to students and art lov- 
ers alike. Other activities of the art- 
ist-teacher will include demonstrating 
techniques in sculpture, lithography and 
etching, and the arranging of exhibi- 
tions. He will also make available three 
special exhibitions of his own work. 

A native of Stryker, Ohio, Wickey, 
who is fifty years old, studied at art 
schools in Detroit, Chicago, and New 
York. His serious interest in etching 
began in 1920 and continued until 1935 
when he turned to the medium of sculp- 
ture. Wickey’s autobiography, Thus Far, 
was published in 1941 by the America 
Artists Group. 
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Manship Appointed 


PauL MANSHIP, internationally noted 
sculptor, is right back where he started 
his career—at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, but 
this time as a department-head rather 
than as a student. The Academy’s board 
of directors appointed Manship to head 
its department of sculpture for the win- 
ter term 1942-43, taking the place of 
Walker Hancock who has been granted 
a leave of absence to go into the armed 
service. 

Manship was born in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in 1885, and at an early age 
came East to enter the Pennsylvania 
Academy. In 1909 he won a scholarship 
to the American Academy in Rome. 
Since his return to the United States 
he has amassed an impressive series of 
honors, prizes and commissions. 

Among the better-known of his works 
are the Prometheus in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City; the Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial at the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and his Abraham 
Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Other memorials in 
European cities bear his imprint, as 
do examples in the collections of the 
Metropolitan, the Detroit, the St. Louis 
and the Luxembourg museums, and in 
the Minneapolis and Chicago art in- 
stitutes. 

Manship is a member of the National 
Academy, the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, and a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. 


Klett Teaches Illustration 


Walter Klett, one of the country’s 
leading illustrators, is now on the staff 
of Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute, where he 
is teaching drawing, painting and il- 
lustration. Klett, who has also exhib- 
ited as a fine artist, will bring to his 
students an alert grasp of the profes- 
sional demands of his field. One of his 
objectives is to familiarize students 
with what he terms “the contemporary 
point of view”: the techniques ap- 
proaches and “feel” that distinguish 
the best in today’s illustration. 

Having worked for years almost ex- 
clusively for reproduction, Klett is par- 
ticularly fitted to give his students an 
accurate knowledge of the various pro- 
cesses of mechanical reproduction— 
their advantages and limitations, and to 
help them use color, composition and 
draftsmanship to exploit the advan- 
tages and by-pass the limitations. Stu- 
dents will also be trained to think of 
illustration in terms of the printed 
page, as an integral unit of page make- 
up, and not as isolated composition. 


Army Camouflage Expert to Lecture 


The Artists for Victory have ar- 
ranged a lecture on camouflage to be 
given Oct. 16, at the Architectural 
League, New York. Captain William 
Mack. Spierer of the 603rd Engineer 
Camouflage Battalion will speak and 
show slides illustrating the development 
of camouflage and the science as it is 
being practiced today. The lecture, 
scheduled for 8 P.M., is open to all, 
artists being especially invited. The 
address is: 115 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MQ, 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il. 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities, 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
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under personal direction of 
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JERRY FARNSWORTH 


who has been appointed artist-in- 
residence at the University of Illinois 
for the year 1942-43, will not teach 
a private class this winter, but will 
continue the Summer Class on Cape 
Cod during next Summer. Address, 
Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 
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Prix de Rome Ends 


THe American Academy in Rome has 
adapted its activities to the times. In- 
stead of holding prize competitions in 
the fine arts, the organization is us- 
ing its funds in support of war-time 
artists’ projects. At present the Acad- 
emy is co-operating with the active 
Artists for Victory and the Citizens 
Committee for the Army and Navy. 
The latter group provides paintings 
and sculptures for camps, ships, naval 
stations and other military installations. 
It has decorated the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Floyd Bennett Field with mu- 
rals and has contributed triptychs for 
use in religious services in camps and 
on ships. 

The School of Classical Studies of the 
Academy will, however, conduct com- 
petitions for a limited number of schol- 
arships in the classics. 


Cecere in St. Louis 


Gaetano Cecere, well known New 
York sculptor and former director of 
the sculpture department of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of the sculpture 
classes at the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts, Washington University. He re- 
places Carl Mose, who has been com- 
missioned in the United States Air 
Corps. 

In addition to his extensive teaching 
experience in New York City, Cecere 
has executed many important sculptur- 
al commissions, including the heroic 
Lincoln Monument in Milwaukee and 
two 12-foot groups for the New York 
World’s Fair. His figures and medals 
are in numerous museum and private 
collections. 


Students Sketch Fighters 


As part of New York’s civilian de- 
fense display at Pershing Square, Hun- 
ter College art majors devoted a week 
to sketching portraits of service men, 
which were turned over to the subjects. 
Joseph Cummings Chase, head of the 
college’s art department, also spent a 
day portraying service men. An official 
artist with the first A.E.F., Chase 
painted General Pershing, Sergeant 
York and other World War I heroes 
during that conflict. 


Sol Wilson Teaches 


Sol Wilson is, for the fourth year, 
conducting private classes in painting 
and composition in his New York stu- 
dio. Media are oil, watercolor and 
gouache. Classes meet mornings, Tues- 
days through Thursdays, and on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Besides painting, 
students enter into informal discussions 
on artistic and technical problems. 


Archipenko School Moves 


The Archipenko Art School, New 
York, has moved and is now located in 
new quarters at 624 Madison Avenue. 
The school features instruction by Alex- 
ander Archipenko, internationally fa- 
mous modern sculptor. Classes and pri- 
vate instruction are offered in sculp- 
ture, painting, drawing and the ce- 
ramic media. 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 18€5). 
Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Ask for Catalog K. 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 
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iam een of Chicago 


Fine and industrial 

Arts, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechanical Draw- 
ing, -Drafting, Industrial Design. Winter Term. Ca‘alog. 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinois 


RINGLING “'" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for cataleg & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


a ODEDA 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Sarasota, 
DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE * HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 14-May 28 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 6-AUG. 15. $12.00 
TO $36.00. PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 
INSTRUCTORS. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD. DR. 5288 
LOS ANGELES ¢ CALIFORNIA 


JOHN HOVANNES 


SCULPTURE INSTRUCTION 
MODELLING — DIRECT CARVING 
IN WOOD & STONE — ANATOMY 

Instruction in the studio for the beginner 
and advanced student. 


130 East 59 St., N. Y. C. ¢ PL 5-6123 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 
CLASSES OPEN OCTOBER 


Write for Particulars 


20 WEST 10th ST. > NEW YORK 


Registration 
Now Open 









THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 








NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEF 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 
A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


10th Annual 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November 1-7, 1942 


Sponsored by the AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE (INC.) 


By Way of Suggestion: 

The object of American Art Week is 
to publicize and advance the work of 
American Artists and particularly to 
draw attention to the local artists and 
craftsmen by bringing their works be- 
fore the public. 

To this end our Art Week Directors 
and State organizations employ vari- 
ous and ingenious methods for financing 
their exhibitions and to maintain con- 
tinued interest. All should strive to se- 
cure and appoint energetic and person- 





















ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL aartist’s quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully 
adequate range of bril- 
liant hues. 


ene 


Perfect brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 
ble. 


In use in prominent 


Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


Including— 
Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium 
Orange, Cadmism Reds, Alizarine, 
Rose Madder, Ultramarine Blue & 
Violet, Viridian, Phthalocyanine 
Blue & Green, Manganese Blue, 
Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Biue, Per- 
manent Green Light, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw & Burnt Siena, Raw 
and Burnt Umber, Lampblack, 
Ivory Black, Zine White. 


ARTISTS 
WATER COLOR 


CIN CIN MAT! 












Made in U.S.A. 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 











able local directors and committees. 

Solicit the support of Art Museums 
and Colleges and extend the endeavor 
to the schools, encouraging the making 
of posters announcing American Art 
Week. 

Secure manifestos from Governors 
and Mayors proclaiming it. 

Arrange with local merchants and ho- 
tels for displays in their windows of 
local arts and crafts. 

Arrange with Art Museums and Wo- 
men’s Clubs for cooperation and special 
observance and programs. Get the wid- 
est possible support from your local 
Chambers of Commerce and the news- 
papers and keep them supplied with 
material. 

Cooperate with the Red Cross, the 
U.S.O., the Navy League, and other 
such excellent war agencies, €.g. a desk 
at every exhibition with someone in 
authority to conduct sales of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


How AMERICAN ART WEEK CAN HELP THE 
ARTIST AND HIS COMMUNITY: 

Brings local artists directly before 
the public. 

Disseminates ideas to enrich the com- 
munity. 

Brings governmental and civic recog- 
nition to the artist and his home 
town. 

Emphasizes by exhibitions the worth 
of local crafts and fine arts. 

Offers local and national publicity to 
the artist and community. 

Stresses local historical and beauty 
spots. 

Presents prizes of paintings, sculpture 
and prints competitively to states 
showing most outstanding results. 

Enhances art education. 


As an incentive to its many State 
Chapters the League will award several 
oil paintings, water colors and prints 
for those States making the best show- 
ings. 

HERE IS THE LIST OF BEAUTIFUL PRIZES 
WHICH WILL BE AWARDED IN OUR 
10TH ANNUAL ART WEEK: 


Sunday at Rancho de Taus by Nils 
Hogner. 

Rocks at the Ghost Ranch, Albiquin, 
New Mexico, by John Young-Hunter. 

Mother and Child by Margery Ryer- 
son. 

Merrimere Island by Frank Wilson. 

Baby’s Head by Margery Ryerson. 

House at Sag Harbor by Clara Stroud. 

The Florence Marsh Memorial Paint- 
ing. 

The Medal of Honor. 

Awards are made at the annual din- 

ner of the League. 
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American Art Week Prize for 1942— 
Mother and Child, an etching by Mar- 
gery Ryerson. Miss Ryerson, eminent 
painter and etcher, member of many 
art societies, with works in the perma- 
nent collections of American and for- 
eign museums and libraries, is also 
widely known as the compiler, with the 
late Robert Henri, of the oft-reprinted 
book The ‘Art Spirit. She is New York 
State Chairman of the American Art- 
ists Professional League. 


Resolution Passed by the National 
Executive Committee, October 7, 1942 


RESOLVED that it is the sense of 
this Board that it desires to make the 
following statement of its position with 
regard to the threatened indiscriminate 
destruction and sacrifice of works of 
art, and that it strongly endorses the 
statement below: 


Save the Pieces 

It is gratifying and heartening to ob- 
serve the zeal with which the entire 
country has awakened to the need for 
our scrap metal and those things which 
are necessary for our complete conduct 
of the war. 

But in that patriotic fervor we should 
exercise most carefully a protective 
vigilance for those articles which have 
distinct historical or artistic value and 
which are irreplaceable. Many things 
which will make but infinitesimal con- 
tributions to the scrap piles are being 
thrown in indiscriminatingly. 

It would seem, if we are to preserve 
our culture along with the other things 
we desire to save, there should be great 
care exercised to prevent such articles 
that are without price from being sacri- 
ficed by unknowing zealots, until at 
least such sacrifice becomes absolutely 
necessary. 

There is enough metal in the Statue 
of Liberty to make hundreds of such 
articles and pieces as are being taken 
from pedestals or dragged from their 
niches; yet it is unthinkable to imagine 
anyone having the temerity to suggest 
its being torn down and melted up. 

The League, which defers in patriot- 
ism to no other American society, be- 
lieves great care and discrimination not 
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_ “It seems to me that in times of crises, 
those who are strong and capable must 
‘stand together against adverse circum- 
stances and adverse ideals. Therefore, 
I think that those who do work for the 
betterment and advancement can give 
each other strength and moral sup- 
port.” 
AVARD FAIRBANKS. 


(Dr. Fairbanks, outstanding sculptor, 
is professor, Department of Fine Arts, 
University of Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters; and Michi- 
gan State Chairman of the American 
Artists Professional League.) 


The Artist’s Bookshelf 
By Theodore Bolton 
[Continued from July 1 issue] 


5. Art Books on Technique 


This section includes handbooks on the 
composition of the materials in use as 
well as on the application of the materi- 
als. Among the subjects included are: 
painting in tempera, fresco, water color 
and oils; drawing in pen, pencil chalk 
and with a brush; lithography; etching; 
wood-engraving; silk-screen printing; col- 
ored light; and the chemistry of pigments. 


ARMS, JOHN TAYLOR 


HANDBOOK OF PRINT MAKING AND 
PRINT MAKERS. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1934. 8 plates. 


Describes various printing processes and 
reproduces 8 pictures by well-known art- 
ists to illustrate each process. 


BIEGELEISEN, JACOB L., and 
E. J. BUSENBARK 


THE SILK SCREEN PRINTING PRO- 
CESS. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
Illustrated in black and white and color. 


Describes a process of printing with a 
stencil made of silk, organdy, or metal 
cloth, 


BLAKE, VERNON 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF DRAWING: 
A Study Both of the Practice of Draw- 
ing and of its Aesthetic Theory as Un- 
derstood Among Different Peoples and 
at Different Epochs Especial Reference 
Being Made to the Construction of the 
Human Form from the Practical 
Draughtsman’s Point of View. Oxford, 
Milford, 1927. Profusely illustrated. 


BOWIE, HENRY P. 


ON THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINT- 
ING. San Francisco, Paul Elder, (1911). 
66 half-tone plates. 


Describes the technique of painting with 
a pointed brush and “sumi” or Japanese 
black. Partial contents: Art in Japan; 
Laws for the Use of the Brush and Ma- 
terials; Conception and Execution; Can- 
ons of Aesthetics in Painting. Some of the 
plates illustrate brush techniques for the 
following subjects: Landscapes, Birds, 
Trees and Streams; Ledges; Trees and 
Rocks; Twelve Laws of Dots for Painting 
Near or Distant Trees and Shrubs. The 
book is also listed under “Subject-Matter” 
and “Art-Theory” in this bibliography. 


BURLINGAME, ROGER 


ENGINES OF DEMOCRACY. New 
York, Scribner’s, 1940. 


Chapter XIII, entitled “The Picture Cy- 
cle,” is a clear, complete statement of 


the pictorial printing processes. Chapter 
| October 15, 1942 


XIV, entitled “What Is Truth?”, is a state- 
ment of the history of the invention of 
motion pictures, equally clear, and com- 
plete. 


BURROUGHS, ALAN 


ART CRITICISM FROM A LABORA- 
TORY. Boston, Little, Brown, 1938. 133 
plates. 


The author describes the result of his 
investigations made with (1) the ultra- 
violet ray, (2) the infra-red ray, (3) mi- 
croscope photography, and (4) x-ray pho- 
tography. There is a chapter on copies and 
forgeries. The work of Bronzino, Veronese, 
Titian, Giorgione Rubens, the Van Eycks 
and other artists is discussed. 


BUSTANOBY, JACQUES HENRI 


BUSTANOBY’S COLOR MANUAL. Har- 
rington Park, N. J. (1939). 


Gives the proportions of paint to be 
used in mixtures of unusual tints and 
shades. 


CENNINO, D’ANDREA CENNINI 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. 
Translated by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. 


This famous handbook by a 15th cen- 
tury artist treats of the traditional Ital- 
ian practice of drawing and painting. The 
method of drawing on stained paper is 
carefully described. The painting process- 
es included are tempera and fresco. Of 
the twenty-five colors described only about 
twelve are practical for painting in fresco. 
In fresco painting the following colors are 
omitted: the blacks, dragon’s blood, saf- 
fron and the copper colors. The order of 
procedure in painting a picture in tem- 
pera is: first a drawing made with a 
pointed brush and peach-stone black; next 
a painting of everything except the flesh. 
Then, upon an underpainting of terre ver- 
te, the flesh is painted with white and 
“sinoper” which is probably the “Pozzuoli 
red” of modern trade. The book treats 
also of gliding. 


CHEVREUIL, M. E. 


THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COL- 
OUR, AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE ARTS OF PAINTING, DECORA- 
TION OF BUILDINGS, MOSAIC WORE, 
etc. London, Routledge, 1859. Illustrated 
with charts in color. Translated by John 
Spanton, Useful in any edition. 


The author was the director of the dye 
works at the Goeblins tapestry factory. 
He distinguishes six harmonies of color in 
two types. The “Harmonies of Analogy” 
include: close values in the same color 
scale, close values of analogous, or neigh- 
boring colors, and close values of a dom- 
inant color, The “Harmonies of Contrast” 
include: contrasting values of the same 
color scale, contrasting values of neigh- 
boring, or analagous colors, and contrast- 
ing values of the same color scale, con- 
trasting values of neighboring, or analag- 
ous colors, and contrasting values of com- 
plementary colors. 

He distinguishes between the simultane- 
ous, successive, and mixed contrast of col- 
ors. In his discussion on the application of 
the law of simultaneous contrast he pre- 
sents several charts in which spots of 
color from color scales are placed against 
a gray background so that the reader 
may see (1) that the intensity of the col- 
or is enhanced, and (2) that the gray 
background takes on a tinge of the com- 
plementary of the color. 

The book might be called “A Hand Book 
on Color Composition.” The author speaks 
of “color balance” and “color symmetry,” 
both of which are neglected in most books 
on composition. The book is “indispensible” 
and is useful for all professional artists 
working with color. 

[To Be Continued] 





1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled:? 


2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Biue ? 

3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 


* Registered 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 


PERMA-TEX 


CANVAS PANELS? 


THEY COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS— 
BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE! MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


THE MORILLA CO., 36 “one, Suan 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

LaQuinta Gallery Oct.: Indian Paint- 
ings. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov 1: John 
Greenwood in America; To Nov. 8: 
Contemporary Painting in Canada. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Ohio University Oct.: Watercolors, 
Walter Buckingham Swan. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Oct.: Atlania Na- 
tional Salon of Pho:ography. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 13: Paint- 
ings, Agna Enters Oct. 20 to 
Nov. 13: Woodcuts, Clare Leigh- 
ton; To Nov. 20: Sculpture, Ma- 
tisse; To Nov. 29: Egyptian Ex- 
hibition. 

BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: 
ings, William R. Leigh. 
BOSTON. MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Oct. 26: Por- 
traits, Jeanne W. De Leiris. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Prints. 
Oct. 28 to Nov. 29: Group show, 
Guild of Boston Artists. 

Vose Galleries To Oct. 24: Por- 
traits, Catherine Spencer Goodnow. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Oct. 21-28: 
Albright Poster Exhibition 

CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Oct. 21: 
hth Annual Member Shou To 
Nov. 2: Oils, Watercolors and 
Prints by the Lears. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Oct. 29-Dec. 10: 53rd 
Annual, American Paintings and 
Sculpture. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Octr.: 
lection. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct.: Art from 
the World Battlefronts. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Nov. 3: 
Paintings, Jane Petersen. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Paintings, James 
Edward Peck. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Oct.: Americans—19 42 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Art Center To Dec. 1: 
“What Is a Building?’ 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 

Museum of Northern Arizona To 
Oct. 25: Color Photographs, Harry 
G. Steele. 

GREENBAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum 7o Oct. 25: 
Paintings, Jessie Kalmbach Chase. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 25: 
17th Annual Photographic Salon; 
Woodcarvings, Carter Howard. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson-Atkins Gallery Oct.: Contem 
porary Chilean Painting. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum To Oct. 30: Prints 
from Children’s Blocks. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

County Museum Jo Nov. 15: 22nd 
Annual, California Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

Foundation of 
Nov. 28: 
Art.” 

Municipal Art 
Soldier Art. 

Taylor Galleries To Nov. 7: 
ings, Martin Baer. 

Vigevino Galleries Oct.;: 
French Paintings. 

MIDDLETON, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Nov. 8: 
Contemporary British Prints. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To Oct. 
28: Mexican Paintings, Susan Rick- 
er Knox; Art & Crafts of Costa 
Rica. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Oct. 23: Pre-Colum- 
bian and Colonial Latin-American 
Art. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Nov, 15: Six Cen- 
turies of Portrait Masterpieces. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Art Institute Oct. 30-Nov. 29: 28th 
Annual, Local Artists. 

University Gallery To Oct. 28: Emo- 
tional Design in Modern Painting; 
To Oct. 31: European & American 
Painting. 


30 


Paint- 


Permanent 


Carl Koch 


‘ 


Western Art To 
“Today in California 


Commission O0ct.: 
Paint- 


Modern 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today To Oct. 31: Works 
executed at Griffith Music Founda- 
tion Concert Series. 

Newark Museum 7o Nov. 30: Eng- 
lish & French Miniature Rooms, 
Mrs. J. W. Thorne. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum (Oct.: 
American Indian Watercolors. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Nov. 1: 10th An- 
nual, Watercolors, Pastels, Prints 
é& Drawings. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Oct.: Works of 
Edmund Kinzinger and Robert Din- 
ning; Bolivian sculptures, Marina 
Nunez del Prado; Contemporary 
Artists of Western U. 8.; Ameri- 
can Monotype Society. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 23; Oils. Eliz 
abeth Coyne; to Nov. 1: Water- 
colors, Harry T. Johnston and 
Michael Leone; Memorial Exrhibi 
tion, Thomas Anshutz; Oct. 24 
Nov. 13: Watercolors, Margaret 
Mellor-Gill. 

Academy of Fine Arts Oct. 25- 
Nov. 29: 40th Annual, Phila 
delphia Watercolors & Prints; 41st 
Annual, Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters. 

Print Club Oct. 26-Nov. 14 14th 
Annual Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o Dec. 2 
Amer. Miniature Rooms 
of Pittsburgh Art. 


Thorne 
Friends 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. ye 
Berkshire Museum Oct.; Paintings, 
Lee Ramedell. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Oct. 25: Watercolors, 
Gerald Mast; Paintings & Draw- 
ings, Frederick R. Sisson. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Sculp- 
ture, Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: Art of 
Australia; Children as Artists. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Gallery To Nov. 1: Paintings, 
Aaron Bohrod; 2nd Annual, Lo- 
cal Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Oct. 27: 
Paintings, Kokoschka; American 
Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery To Oct. 31: Min- 
nesota Prizewinners of Three Dec- 
ades. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Paul Elder & Co. To Oct. 24: Wa- 
tercolors, Elaine Cornford. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 8: Paint- 
ing & Sculpture Annual. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Oct. 1: 
Bronzes, Herbert Haseline. 

De Young Memorial Museum To 
Oct. 25: 25 American Paintings, 
Revolution to Civil War. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Oct. 23-Nov. 13: 
Paintings, Minerva Barron. 


SEATTLE, WASH. " 
Art Museum To Nov. 8: 28th 
nual, Northwest Artists. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Fa 
People by Famous Artists.” 
Nov. 30: Wood Engravings, 
Cheffetz. 2 
TOLEDO, OHIO * 
Museum of Art 7o Oct. 25: © 
temporary Britigh Art; To 
31: Student show. 
URBANA, ILL. 4 
Univ. of Illinois Gallery To Now 
Paintings, Jerry Farnsworth. 
UTICA, N. Y. y 
Munson - Williams - Proctor Insti 
Oct.: Watercolors, John Costigg 
Drawings, Isabelle Bishop. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. : 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 68 
Paintings, Paul Klee. a 
Smithsonian Institute Oct.: 
Drawings, Beatrice Field. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Museum Oct.; 18th 
tury British and American 
traits; Watercolors and Ena 
Cleveland Artists. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts To Oct, 
Chinese Paintings, 18th, 19th, 2 
Centuries. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 
Morse Gallery Oct.: 
Production.” 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To Oct. 25: Wor 
of Hans and Rena Hansen; 
Nov. 8: Works by local artistas 


“Soldiers 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26WS8) Oct.: Recent 
Paintings, Philip Evergood. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Oct. 21-Nov. 10: 12th Annual Au- 
tumn Exhibition, 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Oct.-: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Nov. 6: 
Paintings, Xanti. 

H. V. Allison (32E57) Oct. 19- 
Nov. 21: Paintings, George Bel- 
lows. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 19- 
31: “America at War,’ National 
Association of Women Ariists. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) To Oct. 
26: Group Exhibition. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Oct. 23: New Original Etch- 
ings by members; Paintings, Ru- 
dolph Floch. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
Paintings, J. Alden Weir. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Oct.: Paint- 
ings, Jane Berlandina. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Oct.: Hogarth Prints; Photo- 
graphs; “Your Home at War.” 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Oct.: 
Gouaches € Drawings, Fernand 
Leger. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Oct.-: 
Paintings, Michel G. Gilbert. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Nov. 
21: “We Humans,” Sally G. Bodkin. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Oct. 
19-Nov. 6: Paintings, Frederick 
Franck. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) Oct.: 
St. Louis Post Office Murals, Si- 
porin and Millman. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E57) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Oc’. 
24: Pennsylvania Paintings, Wil- 
liam Fisher. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
18: Early American Paintings; To 
Nov. 7: Labor Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Nov. 15: Masters of French Art. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Oct. 19- 
30: Paintings, Alice Sloane Ander- 
son; Watercolors, Karl Larsson. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Oct.: Paintings, F. Coradal-Cugat. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 12: 20th 
Anniversary Founder's Show; Oct. 
20-31: Hawaiian prints. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct.: 
Old and Medern Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Nov. 10: Etchings, Rembrandt; 
Paintings, Homer D. Martin. 

Kneedler & Co. (14E57) Oct.: 
Early Drawings, Marsden Hartley. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Oct.: Watercolors, French & Amer- 
ican Artists. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct..: 
English and American Paintings. 


Julien Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Paintings, Maud Morgan. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Nov. 
7: Paintings by French Masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Oct.: Re- 
cent American Paintings. 

Marquié Gallery (16W57) Oct.: 
Group Show. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Nov. 
7: Paintings, Marc Chagall. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Oct.: Chinese Woodblock Prints; 
As Russia Saw Us; Fifty Years of 
British Prints; Posters of the 
90’s; Men Who Made America; 
Sculpture, Frederic Remington; 
Chinese Textiles. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct.: Watercolors, Dong Kingman. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) Oct.: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Oct.: 
Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Oct.: The Americas Co-operate. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Oct.: 5th Anniversary 
Show. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth) To Oct. 24: Triptychs for 
Army Altars. 
Newton Galleries 
English Portraits. 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) Oct.: Photographs, 
New York Stage in the 1880's. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To Oct. 
25: Sculpture and Drawings, Nev- 
elson. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) Oct.: 
Stained Glass Windows, Joep Ni- 
colas. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Oct.: Honest American Paintings. 


(11E57 Oct.: 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Group Show. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Oct.: D 
ings, Darrel Austin. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Oct.: Pain 
ings, Jan Hoowij. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) 
Nov. 14: Paintings, Jean Cha 
Public Library (127E58) Oct.: 
houettes, Fred Mayer. Y 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To @@ 
24: Watercolors, George Picken 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) 0¢ 
Recent Works, Fernand Leger. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57 
Oct.: Old Masters. ‘ 
Schaeffer & Brand (61E57) Get} 
Old Masters. 4 
Andre Seligman (15E57) To Oe 
24: Group Show. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Oe 
Old and Modern Paintings; B 
Art Objects. a 
60th Street Gallery (22E60) 
Paintings, Celine Baekeland. 4 
Steuben Glass, Inc. (Fifth at 66) 
Oct.: Antique English Glass. : 
Vendome Galleries (23W56) 
Oct. 24: N. Y. in Gouache, J@ 
seph A. Buzezelli. ’ 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) To Oe 
24: Ballet in Art. 
Wehye Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Nov. 7: Gauguin and his Fri 
Whitney Museum (10W8) @ 
Selections from Permanent Co 
tions. 2 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Octy 
20: Paintings, Mane-Katz. 7 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To O¢ta 
$81: Group Show. 4 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57)) 
Oct.: Old Masters. § 
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The Art Digest, 


116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 7 issues, 
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